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CHAPTER3 


PERSIA 


SIMON HORNBLOWER 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Problems of method and evidence make it particularly difficult to write a 
history of Persia in the fourth century B.c., or rather, an account of Persia 
which will fit satisfactorily into a general history of a century whose 
study has traditionally been dominated by Greek evidence, or evidence 
perceived as Greek. 

There are two main, related, difficulties. The first is the risk of 
*hellenocentricity' — that is, the adoption of an unduly Greek viewpoint.? 
This fault is easier to identify than to avoid. Nor would it be right to 
avoid it in all areas, for instance the military: the extensive Persian use of 
Greek infantry soldiers means that there will always be one Greek 
dimension to the study of fourth-century Persia. To the general charge 
of hellenocentricity, the traditionalist might reply that the dominance, in 
the relevant modern studies, of Greek evidence is the result not of 
cultural bias, but of a recognition of the quantity and quality of that 
evidence. In the same way the existence of Thucydides' text makes it 
possible to talk about the Peloponnesian War in far greater depth and 
detail than about the eighth-century Lelantine or the third-century 
Chremonidean Wars, for neither of which is a text as rich as Thucydides 
available. This does not prove scholarly *bias' against the eighth century, 
or the third. Students have tended to fasten on the Greek evidence 
because the Persian period seems in some respects (for instance, in the 
archaeological record) curiously invisible. On the other hand, it can be 
argued that in the relevant areas of study, which include art and 
iconography, the very distinction between ‘Greek’ and ‘Persian’ evi- 
dence needs to be re-assessed, and that the apparently meagre impact of 
Persia on the culture of the western satrapies was the result of deliberate 


! On the Greek sources generally see Sancisi-Weerdenburg and Kuhrt 1987 (F 51). 

2 For warnings against the risks see esp. F 51, but also F 47, F 4oand F 52 passim e.g. F 40, xiv and F 
$2, 267; also Kuhrt 1988 (F 130) Go. But note the admission of Sancisi-Weerdenburg 1987 (F 5 1) 118: 
a history of the Achaemenid period without the Greek sources would be a ‘history without 
backbone’. And note the surprising claim of Austin 1990 (F 2), 291 that the topic of Persian relations 
with the Greek tyrants has been approached too exclusively from the Persian side. 
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policy: the Persians deliberately tried to play down their own power.3 
Again, we shall see (below) that it may be too absolute to speak of an 
‘absence’ of Persian historiography: Greeks in long-term employment 
within the Persian governmental system, and so presumably affected by 
Persian attitudes, may have contributed to the ‘Greek’ literary tradition 
which has come down to us. 

An honest account of the sources for the Persian empire as a whole 
should, however, stress their poverty, relative to what survives from the 
Athenian or Roman empires (the hellenistic Seleucids are a better 
analogy). The Persepolis Fortification Tablets, though they are welcome 
and valuable evidence, not yet fully published or exploited,^ are not 
comparable, on present showing, with the Athenian Tribute Lists of the 
fifth century. And in any case the tablets themselves relate to the fifth 
century not the fourth. Nor can a Greek, or Greco-Macedonian aspect, 
be excluded altogether from the study of the tablets, which survive only 
because they were baked hard when Alexander fired the palace. (If one of 
his aims was to obliterate the memory of Persia, history cheated him 
nicely.) 

Above all, there is (after Herodotus, who was born a subject of the 
Persian empire and travelled inside it) no fully surviving 'inside source' 
to reveal the attitudes of the Persians themselves. We should however 
reckon with the important possibility that Persian-employed Greeks 
with bureaucratic expertise may have influenced the documentary form 
and even the content of some of Herodotus' Persian material. Neverthe- 
less Herodotus’ own understanding of, and his curiosity about, the 
Persians had its limits.» Among Greek literary sources, Xenophon's 
Anabasis comes closest to being an inside source (see below at pp. 5 1ff). 
Perhaps the nearest Persian approach to an imperial viewpoint is to be 
found in the way subject peoples are depicted on the Persian palace 
reliefs.6 In some parts of the empire, notably Greek Asia Minor and to a 
lesser extent Judaea, the encounter with articulate subject races has left 
informed comment, whether admiring like Xenophon, Isaiah and 
Nehemiah, or mistrustful like the Athenians of the fifth century, whose 
tragedians seem to have invented the concept of ‘barbarian’ only after 
the Persian Wars of 490-479 — or re-invented it: the word is after all in 
Homer.? And in western Anatolia in particular, epigraphic finds have 
made it a well-documented district even by Greek or Roman standards 
(ch. 82). Again, we know a reasonable amount about Achaemenid Egypt; 
but it has to be acknowledged? that it is not safe to generalize from 


3 Invisibility: Root in F 55, 7, cf. Hornblower 1990 (F 36) go. Persians ‘playing down power’: 
Root in F 53, 3. 4 Hallock in Gershevitch 1985 (F 25) ch. 11; Lewis in F 52, ıff. 

5 Momigliano 1975 (A 41); Lewis in F 51, 79; Murray in F 51, 108ff. 

é Walser 1966 (F 67); Seager and Tuplin 1980 (c 74) 149ff; Root 1979 (F 46); Calmeyer in F 51, 
riff. 7 Hall 1989 (B 53); Iad 11.867. 8 Briant in F 47, 15. 
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the Egyptian experience (Egypt was in any case outside Persian control 
between ¢.404 and 343). There are after all many much darker areas, 
notably in the eastern satrapies. All this means that it is easier to accept in 
principle, than to implement in practice, the interesting suggestion? that 
we study the Persian empire in terms of the interaction between central 
power and local structures, rather than in terms of the priority of the one 
over the other (‘centralism’ versus ‘autonomism’). 

The second main problem is the persistent ancient and modern 
tendency to disparage fourth-century Persia for its ‘decadence’.!° This 
problem flows from the first. If the fifth-century ‘barbarian’ is to some 
extent a Greek literary construct, so too is the decadent and effeminate 
fourth-century Persian: perhaps Ctesias of Cnidus, for whom see above, 
p. 11, was the first writer to see Persia as somehow 'feminine'.!! To 
accept insights like these is not to endorse the modern view!? that all 
Greek historical interest in Persia was trivial after 400: on the contrary, 
the Persepolis Fortification Tablets have revealed an elaborate system of 
rationing, and payments in kind, which was evidently well understood 
by Heraclides of Cyme (FGrH 689 F 2).13 In Greece, he says, soldiers get 
money, but their Persian counterparts get food instead. The Oxyrhynchus 
Historian (p. 10) has a good discussion (Hell. Oxy. xix) of the pragmatic 
reasons for the fitfulness of Persian subsidies to ‘governors’. And reliable 
information about Persian affairs, transmitted by our surviving Greek 
sources, can plausibly be traced to the Persica or Persian History of 
Dinon of Colophon, the father of the celebrated Alexander-historian 
Cleitarchus.1* 

How decadent was fourth-century Persia? Some counts in the tra- 
ditional indictment are, we may readily agree, misconceived.!5 First, 
inability co cope with an exceptional invader like Alexander is not proof 
of exceptional military or structural weakness. 

Second, the extent and significance of satrapal unrest in the fourth 
century may have been exaggerated by our sources (see below, p. 84), 
and in any case some flexibility at the margins can be seen as a sign of 
Persian strength not weakness; see further below, p. 5 1. (Paul Veyne has 
criticized the tendency of historians to attempt to explain complex 
phenomena, like feudalism, by the use of facile abstract language such as 
*the central power being weak and far away, each man looked for a 
protector close by’. He asks the question:16 ‘. . .'Weak and far-off 
power”. What power is not?) 

? Briant in F 47, 3ff. 10 Sancisi-Weerdenburg in F 47, 33ff, cf. xiff; F 40, 117ff. 

11 Sancisi-Weerdenburg in F 47, 43f. 
12 Momigliano 1975 (A 41), still echoed at F 51, xiii; but see Stevenson in F 51, 27 and Lewis in F 
$1, 79, also Stevenson (B 111) forthcoming. 13 Lewis 1977 (A 33) ch. 1, cf. n. 4 above. 


14 Stevenson (B 111) forthcoming. 15 Hornblower 1990 (F 36) 93. 
16 P. Veyne, Writing History (Manchester, 1984) 111f. 
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Third, dependence on Greek infantry troops may simply reflect a 
shrewd value placed on professionalism (just as the private arrangements 
made by the rich fourth-century Athenian, for the discharge by others of 
his obligation to take to the sea in person, may be evidence of something 
more constructive than the lack of personal commitment for which the 
orators blame him).!? 

There remains a fourth count, Persia’s inability to reconquer Egypt, 
despite huge efforts from the end of the fifth century to the 340s. Egypt 
mattered to Persia economically (see below, pp. 63, 344), and it remains 
surprising that Persian efforts at recovery were not more successful 
sooner. 

So there were failures, which it would be reasonable to ascribe to 
weakness in some departments. But Persian ‘decadence’ in the first half 
of the fourth century is something of a myth. It arose, we may suspect, 
from an excessive ancient — and modern — interest in the personality of 
one man, Artaxerxes II (for whom see below; Plutarch wrote a 
biography of him, which was not however altogether disparaging, see 
especially Plut. Artox. 24). His alleged characteristics, or the less 
attractive of them, have too often been projected by modern scholars, 
admittedly following some cues in Plato and Xenophon, on to Persia as a 
whole. Thus it has been said of Artaxerxes II that *his incapacity and 
subservience to the will of his mother and of his wife, Statira, caused a 
progressive decline and disintegration of the Empire'.!8 Tacitus knew 
better than to suppose that the whole first-century A.D. Roman empire 
shared in, or suffered as a result of, Nero's personal defects of character. 

The present chapter does not claim to be a history of the fourth- 
century Persian empire: such a thing is desirable, but not possible in the 
present state of our knowledge. It is unapologetically constructed out of 
the often Greek evidence which we happen to have. First the Persian 
Kings and their dates will be given, then a sketch of satrapal powers, 
then a narrative account. 


II. THE ACHAEMENID DYNASTY, 479-330 B.c.? 


Xerxes I died in 465. His successor Artaxerxes I probably ended the old 
quarrel with Athens in 449, with a definitive Peace of Callias, which may 
however have been foreshadowed as early as the 460s.29 Thereafter 
Athens and Persia rubbed along together in the areas where their 


17 Cawkwell 1984 (c 114). 

18 D. Wormell OCD? 1970, 126 s.v. Artaxerxes II. See already Plato Laws 694-8, and Xen. Cyr. 
viri.8 (with Hirsch 1985 (B 59) 91-100 on the problems of this final chapter). 

19 For the dates, see below, pp. 234ff; for the facts, Cook 1985 (F 14) and Gershevitch 1985 (F 25). 

20 Badian 1987 (F 3), better in From Plataea to Potidaea (Baltimore, 1993). 
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influence overlapped, with only isolated moments of tension.?! The 
reign of Artaxerxes ended in late 424 and after brief confusion he was 
succeeded by Darius II.” 

Darius II's reign, like that of Artaxerxes I, falls outside the scope of 
this volume, but for Greek historians he is remarkable as the Persian 
King who — whatever his other failures, like the loss of Egypt — settled 
the Peloponnesian War in Sparta's favour in the years 407—404, so 
producing the Spartan supremacy with which the fourth century begins. 
Darius’ decision to abandon the Peace of Callias was perhaps motivated 
by exasperation at Athenian support of the rebel satrap Amorges (CAH 
v2 465). The King's attempt to exclude the Spartans from Asia in 411, as 
the price of his financial support, may have had to be qualified four years 
later, see below, p. 65 for the “Treaty of Boiotios”’. 

Nearly a quarter of a century after the troubles of 424, after the reign of 
Darius II, the throne was again contested when at the end of the fifth 
century Cyrus the Younger sought to dislodge the new king Artaxerxes 
II. Cyrus was defeated and killed at the Battle of Cunaxa.?? 

Artaxerxes Us reign (404-359) saw some loosening of control in the 
west; some of this may have been deliberate, see ch. 82 for the emergence 
of smaller, subdivided satrapies and of local dynasts with or without the 
satrapal title. But some was involuntary, see p. 84f below for the Satraps' 
Revolt. Against all this must be set the King's Peace of 386 (p. 79f), an 
undoubted success for Persian diplomacy, comparable to, but more 
lasting than, Darius’ settlement of 411. It secured undisputed Persian 
control of Asia Minor for half a century. This Artaxerxes’ reign may 
have been characterized by religious innovation: he is supposed to have 
favoured Anaitis (FGrH 680 Berossus F 11) and Mithras, as well as the 
traditional Ahura-Mazda. Certainly there is literary evidence that he 
introduced a statue of Anaitis (Greek Artemis) into the temple at Sardis 
(Clement of Alexandria Prozr. v.65.6,2* cf. ch. 8a, p. 230 for a new 
Artemis/Cybele relief). But ‘religious innovation’ may, as at classical 
Athens, just be a scholarly way of saying that there is now evidence for 
the cults which was not there before. 

The third Artaxerxes (Ochus) acceded in 559 and re-established 
Persian authority in the west. But the collapse of the Satraps’ Revolt 
through treachery meant that the worst was already over by 360, and as 
we shall see, the extent of the trouble may in any case have been 
exaggerated by our sources. Artaxerxes III straight away ordered the 
dismantling of satrapal mercenary armies (scholiast on Dem. 1v.19); and 


21 Ihid. 

22 Lewis 1977 (A 33) Goff, with Stolper 1983 (F 60) and 1985 (F 177) 116-24. 

23 Westlake 1989 (A 62) ch. 17. 

D Bidez and Cumont 1938 (F 8) 4; Cook 1983 (F 14) ch. 14; L. Robert 1969-90 (B 172) v1 137-68; 
Briant 1982 (F 10) 458ff. Cf. below p. 258 (Stolper). 
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in the late 340s he recovered Egypt, which had been in revolt since about 
404.25 The death of this able ruler in 338 has prompted speculation? as to 
Macedon's chances later in that decade if he had lived on: they would 
have been less good. 

King Arses, now known to have taken the title Artaxerxes IV (SEG 
XXVII 942 = M9),?? lasted from 338 to 336. He was succeeded by Darius 
III Codomannus, Alexander's cowardly opponent, who despite an early 
personal reputation for bravery (Diod. xv11.6, against the Cadusians, for 
whom see p. 64) was to flee at the battles of Issus and Gaugamela and end 
the direct line of the Achaemenids. 


III. THE NATURE OF PERSIAN RULE AND THE POWERS OF 
SATRAPS28 


Persian methods, though of great interest and importance for the student 
of imperialism in the ancient world, have had less attention, in modern 
comparative works, than might have been hoped.? Persian imperialist 
aims have until recently been neglected still more comprehensively: fora 
long time, few of the sophisticated questions familiar from the study of 
Athenian or Roman imperialism were even asked. Were the Persians’ 
aims fundamentally aggressive, or was Persia merely drawn involuntar- 
ily into Greek affairs??? How conscious was support of ‘medizing? (i.e. 
pro-Persian) factions and individuals, or did Persia just respond to 
power-seeking overtures as and when they came her way?3! Did Persia 
routinely support oligarchies?3? There are certainly grounds for suppos- 
ing so, of which not the least, to confine ourselves to the fourth 
century, is Alexander’s subsequent installation of democracies in Greek 
territories taken from Persia (Tod no. 192 — Harding no. 107 is the 
clearest instance). But if the policies of Athens, Sparta and Alexander 
(not to mention Republican Rome) can all be shown to have been 


25 Bresciani in Gershevitch 1985 (F 25) 512, 522. 

?6 A. Toynbee, Some Problems of Greek History (Oxford, 1969) 421ff. 

27 For the date Badian 1977 (8 135); Burn in Gershevitch 1985 (F 25) 38of and n. 1 should be 
corrected. For *w'-numbered inscriptions see Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 364ff. 

28 See generally Petit 1990 (F 45); Tuplin 1987 (F 65) and below pp. 25 ıff (Stolper). 

2 A. N. Sherwin-White 1980 (A 56), reviewing Garnsey and Whittaker 1978 (A 22) and 
commenting on the absence in that book of a Persia chapter. 

3 Walser in F 5 1, 155ff, but see Hornblower 1990 (F 36) 92. Balcer 1984 (F 5) ch. 1 has a discussion 
of Achaemenid imperialism but it is over-theoretical and schematic. 

31 Austin 1990 (F 2). 

32 Hornblower 1982 (F 644) ch. 5, where the fourth-century evidence for this proposition, and the 
exceptions to it, are discussed. 

55 For the fifth century, M-L no. 40 = Fornara no. 71 (Ionian Erythrae), has traditionally been 
taken to show that if you opposed democratic Athens vou looked for support to Persia, but see 
Lewis 1984 (C 41), who shows that the situation at ‘democratic’ Erythrae was not straightforward, 
with general cautionary remarks about Athenian ‘support of democracies'. 
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pragmatic and ideologically flexible, may not the same have been true of 
Persia? Some suggested answers to some of these questions will, it is 
hoped, emerge from the present chapter, but the first step must be an 
attempt to examine the concrete realities of Persian control. 

We may begin by contrasting two passages in Xenophon's Anabasis, 
the first highly general, the second highly particular. 

First, 1.5.9: the Persian empire is strong in respect of extent of territory 
and number of inhabitants; but it is weak in respect of its lengthened 
communications and the dispersal of its forces, that is, if one can attack 
with speed. Second, Iv.5.24: a komarch (village head man) in Armenia 
agrees to co-operate with Xenophon's troops who have billeted them- 
selves on him, and he shows them where some wine is buried. The 
interesting thing about the second passage is that although the Persian 
satrap is said earlier in the same chapter to be only 5 km away, and 
although there is a mention of seventeen colts on their way from the 
village via the £omarch,?* cf. para. 34, to the Persian King as tribute (all of 
which shows the reality of the Persian presence), still the £owarch is the 
man with whom Xenophon and his colleague Cheirisophus automati- 
cally negotiate. We should like to know more about the sequel: were 
there Persian reprisals against the village? Or did the komarch (whom 
Xenophon later forced to act as guide, until he ran away) find a means of 
saving his credit with the satrap? Or did the satrap just shrug the incident 
off? Whatever happened, this second passage rings absolutely true, and 
would be easy to parallel from the writings of travellers in outposts of 
any large, peasant-populated empire run on Burke's principle of ‘wise 
and salutary neglect’, from Roman to Ottoman or Tsarist Russian. We 
could, for example, compare Roman Thessaly in the second century A.D., 
the world of Apuleius’ Golden Ass, where the administrative picture is 
one of self-help, organized by communities which largely ran them- 
selves, for protection against brigandage and so forth.*5 ‘The Emperor's 
distant existence was felt by all. But only very special circumstances 
would bring his forces into action.' Thus the donkey at the centre of the 
Roman story is requisitioned for the governor, such commandeering of 
transport being, for Rome as for Persia, one way — road-building was 
another% — of shortening the ‘lengthened communications’ which 
Xenophon had criticized in the first passage above; and we should 
remember the seventeen colts of his second passage. (Note also Diod. 
xv1.42.5: fodder, for horses, is collected at Phoenician Sidon by the 
King’s satraps in the 340s.) Such demands, like those for wine and corn 


# Briant 1982 (F 10) 416 and n. 52; cf. Strabo x1.14.9. For Achaemenid Armenia generally see 
Cook 1983 (F 14) 197f. 

35 Millar 1981 (A 40); cf. Robert 1937 (F 705) 94ff; Sancisi-Weerdenburg in F 52, 268. 

% Cawkwell 1973 (B 25) 62 n. 3; Cook 1985 (F 14) 107f. 
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at An. 11.4.31, were probably the most obvious way in which at normal 
times the central power impinged. Otherwise, the komarch coped and 
controlled, as no doubt his grandson did in Alexander’s time. (For 
similar latitude enjoyed in western as opposed to eastern Anatolia in the 
fourth century see ch. 82, where more formal, epigraphic evidence is 
adduced, for control by Greek or hellenized local communities of such 
matters as citizen intake and, up to a point, taxation.) 

What, though, of Xenophon's first, more general, passage? The 
positive half — the strength conferred by human and territorial resources 
— is not to be denied; though the battles of Marathon in 490 and 
Gaugamela in 331, and the persistent failure in Egypt, showed that 
numbers did not guarantee victories. But the other, the negative half, 
of Xenophon's assessment, is more doubtful. The idea that the Persian 
empire was vulnerable to rapid anabasis, thrust up-country, from the 
west was a dangerous, because delusory, myth, much promoted by 
Isocrates (tv, Panegyricus esp. 145ff; v Philippus) and owing its origin 
precisely to the events of 401 B.C. and the near-success of Cyrus and his 
Greeks at Cunaxa. But when Alexander crossed to Asia, the Persian 
satraps lined the banks of the river Granicus to repel him. It was, as 
Arrian rightly called it (Anab. vir.9.7), a ‘satraps’ battle’, mounted 
extempore by loyal satraps at the head of mostly local levies. We can add 
that the fiercest resistance to Alexander west of Iran came from places 
such as Halicarnassus, Tyre and Gaza, which had a long tradition of 
clientship to Persia, and whose rulers therefore had nothing to gain from 
seeing Persia overthrown. This was true throughout the fourth century, 
and has to be set against the revolts of the period. 

What was the difference between 400 and 334? That is, why did Cyrus 
nearly succeed? The key was surely in the position of Cyrus himself, and 
in the anomalous conditions in western Asia Minor at the end of the 
Peloponnesian War. At that time, Tissaphernes and Cyrus had compet- 
ing and simultaneous claims to the seaboard, with Tissaphernes being 
granted ‘the cities’ (i.e. their revenues, as Themistocles had been: 
p. 213).%8 This created inter-satrapal rivalry, and the result was political 
confusion in which Cyrus was able to recruit mercenaries extensively in 
Ionia? (as well as the Peloponnese and Thessaly) without attracting too 
much notice. Even so, he had at first to pretend to be planning a punitive 
campaign against the Pisidians; this was a plausible tale, cf. p. 219 for the 
Pisidians. (Tissaphernes, Xen. An. 1.2, suspected the truth when Cyrus 
was still at Sardis, but seems not to have been strong enough to do more 
than report Cyrus to the King, and this took time. The delay enabled 
Cyrus to leave Anatolia.) It was Cyrus’ anomalous standing in 407—401, 


37 Cawkwell 1968 (F 13). 38 Lewis 1977 (A 33) 122. 
32 Roy 1967 (K 53) 297, 300, 302, 307. 
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as ‘satrap of Lydia, Greater Phrygia and Cappadocia, and lord of those 
who muster in the Plain of Castollus' (Xen. An. 1.9.7) which enabled him 
to turn Persia's first line of defence, namely the loyalty of the great west 
Anatolian satraps, by the simple means of being those satraps himself, 
rolled into one. None of that was true in 334. Nor was it true even when 
Agesilaus inyaded Asia Minor, perhaps with the more limited objective 
of creating a cordon of rebel satraps (see below, p. 69): he could not 
secure Ionia and Caria, so, unlike Cyrus who got out of Anatolia before 
trouble could start, he could not — even supposing he wanted to — have 
gone east with an unprotected rear. He would have been bottled up in 
the interior. (The further question, why Alexander succeeded in this area 
where Agesilaus failed, is to be answered by pointing to Alexander’s 
ability, the largely fortuitous result of technological advance in places 
like Sicily and Thessaly, to take fortified cities. 190 

The loyalty of the satraps at the Granicus is striking, and important; 
by explaining it we shall have explained the secret of Persian success over 
so long a period. To a large extent the fall of the Achaemenids is to be laid 
at the door of Darius III personally, and is not, despite Xenophon, to be 
attributed to the nature of the Persian empire as a whole. There was 
nothing fatally wrong with the troops, or with the generals and satraps. 
True, Persian infantry was weak, but Persian cavalry fought bravely and 
well against Alexander at the Battles of Issus and Gaugamela. As for the 
Persian commanders, it is only the obsession of the literary sources with 
Alexander and his glorification which has concealed the effectiveness of 
the Persian counter-offensive in the Aegean in the late 530s.*! 

For Xenophon in his more theoretical writings on the Persian empire, 
namely the Oeconomicus (book 1v) and the relevant parts of the Cyropaedia, 
as also by implication for Isocrates, the good behaviour of satraps was 
guaranteed by a set of institutional controls: a standing royal army (Isoc. 
IV.145), divided commands to encourage spying and delation (Xen. Oec. 
IV.11), garrisons appointed by the Great King to supervise and guard 
against potentially delinquent governors’? (Xen. Cyr. vir.6.1), touring 
inspectors with police functions (bid. 16), royal scribes at satrapal courts 
(Hdt. 111.128.3) and so on. The idea of the King's Eye (Hdt. 1.114, Aesch. 
Pers. 980, Plut. Artox. 12), and even the King's Ear (Xen. Cyr. vir1.2.11) 
was an attractive one to Greeks — but of the two, the oriental evidence 
has so far corroborated the existence only of the ‘Ear’, in the Aramaic 
form guskaye, ‘listeners’. But even this is not certain.*? (Cf. p. 301.) 

Indeed, not much of this Greek picture gets support from the Persian 


49 Anderson 1970 (K 3) 140 and 1974 (B 4) 28, cf. Meyer 1909 (B 77) 7. 

^! Burn 1952 (D 164). 42 Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 145ff. 

43 Eilers 1940 (F 18) 22f; Kraeling 1953 (F 465) 37; Cook 1985 (F 14) 143; but note Hirsch 1985 (B 
59) and Sancisi-Weerdenburg in F 52, 269. On guskaye see the doubts of Petit 1990 (F 45) 171 n. 282. 
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side. For the Greeks it was natural - remembering the last tyrannies of 
their own archaic age, backed up by club-bearing bodyguards; or 
looking sideways to the methods of the Syracusan Dionysius I — to 
associate one-man rule with close and oppressive control. Thus in 
Xenophon's Hellenica (vi.1.12) a Thessalian speaker, Polydamas of 
Pharsalus, is made to say ‘in Persia everybody except for one man is 
educated to be a slave rather than to stand up for himself’. (He goes on to 
remark on the extremities to which the Great King was brought by 
comparatively small forces, those of Cyrus and Agesilaus, a judgment 
whose weakness as applied to Cyrus we have already discussed, and 
which as applied to Agesilaus was plain false, or at best untested, though 
no less popular a belief for that.) Greeks, then, for whom society was 
polarized between the citizen hoplite and the chattel slave, tended to see 
Persian subjects in the metaphorical terms of the second or servile 
category — since they evidently did not belong to the first. (Cf. 
Diod. 1x.31.3; Hdt. 1.89.1; 11.1.2.) Persian imperial diction may have 
given some support to this conception: Gadates is addressed by the 
Persian King as his doulos or slave, see the Greek inscription M-L no. 12, 
a letter of Darius I; and the same Darius in the Behistun inscription calls 
Gobryas his bandaka, Old Persian for ‘servant’. But in the first of these 
texts the Greek word for 'slave' may represent some form of the semitic 
‘ebed, which can ‘mean’ anything from a household man-servant to a 
political subject — or an officer of the King.^* Old Persian bandaka is 
similarly imprecise (servant or subject? Cf. Kent 195 3 (F 39)). The truth is 
that oriental terms for dependent status are notoriously treacherous, and 
Greek terminology is poor evidence for Persian attitudes. It 1s slightly 
more significant that the status of Persian ‘slave’ was objected to in the 
380s by Evagoras of Cyprus, who wanted to be ‘subject as king to king’, 
Diod. xv.8: Evagoras presumably knew the semitic nuances of whatever 
Aramaic word meant ‘slave’. But in the end the Persians were not fussy 
about Evagoras’ label: they conceded Evagoras’ right to be subject as 
king to king (bid. 19.2), a concession by Orontes which was not reversed 
by Artaxerxes. But the whole point of this incident is that Evagoras 
wanted to be treated as a special case — or perhaps like the ‘kings’ of 
Sidon in Phoenicia. 

It is best to start, not with terminology or Greek misconceptions, but 
with attested satrapal actions and areas of inaction. The relationship 
which emerges is a feudal one, allowing much satrapal freedom of action, 
in return for military service, and dependent ultimately not on formal 
controls but on loyalty to a system of allegiance, protection, and 
territorial and other kinds of gift-giving, which was foreign to Greeks of 


#4 F. Brown, S. R. Driver and C. A. Briggs, Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament 
(Oxford, 1907) 713-14. 
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the classical age. Their ancestors of the seventh century and earlier might 
have understood the relationship better, if the pre-Solonian status of 
*hektemorage' has been correctly interpreted in an earlier volume as in 
some sense voluntary and contractual: CAH 112.3, 380. Though the 
word ‘feudal’ was there avoided, we need not be afraid of using it or 
‘serf’ and so on either for the interpretation of Solon or of Persia:*5 the 
differences from medieval Europe are obvious enough, and are less 
important than the similarities. It is true that classical Greeks themselves 
like Herodotus were very ‘reciprocity-minded’, and Herodotus’ History 
can be understood as a network of acts of requital for good or evil done 
by others. But Herodotus, Xenophon and even Thucydides (11.97)! 
would surely not have commented on the importance of Persian gift- 
giving unless they had seen it as truly exceptional even by their own 
hospitable standards. 

The actual behaviour of Persian satraps does not, as already briefly 
indicated, show much sign of deference to, or inhibition by, the royal 
controls listed by the Greek sources. (What were the royal scribes and 
King's Eyes doing in the unrest of the 360s?) Xenophon (above) says 
that garrisons, responsible only to the King, watched over the loyalty of 
satraps.#8 There is some confirmation in the sources for this: thus there are 
gates on the Royal Road (Hdt. v.52), and a royal garrison at the Cilician 
Gates (Xen. An. 1.4.4); again, Orontas (ibid. 1.6) at the royal fortress of 
Lydian Sardis is loyal to Artaxerxes not the rebel Cyrus. But in the great 
trilingual inscription found at Lycian Xanthus and published in 1974, 
the satrap Pixodarus himself appoints the garrison-commander of the 
city (SEG xxvit 942 = M9: 337 B.C.). Perhaps Xenophon was seduced 
into shaky generalization by the single instance of Lydia, which does 
contain a number of the classic literary mechanisms of control.*? 

More generally, the military competence of satraps was in practice 
unfettered, as far as routine campaigning and policing went, despite 
Ephorus' exaggerated statement that the ‘Persian commanders, not 
being plenipotentiaries, refer to the King about everything' (Diod. 
XV.41.5). Fourth-century satraps like Orontas, Abrocomas and Tiriba- 
zus take minor military action without (as far as we can see) telling the 
King,9 and Pharnabazus is not likely to have asked for the King's 
consent every time he raided Mysian brigands (Xen. Hell. 111.1.13). The 
forces used were probably either mercenaries, some no doubt drawn 
from the garrisons (mercenaries are attested in satrapal hands as early as 


45 Rhodes 1981 (B 94) 94. Achaemenid feudalism: Petit 1990 (P 45) 243ff. 

6 Gould 1989 (B 46). 

7 Briant in F 51, 6; Hornblower 1991 (B 62), commentary on Thuc. 11.97. 

8 Tuplin 1987 (F 66) and in F 40, 67ff. 49 Tuplin 1987 (F 66) 234. 

Meyer 1901 (A 37) 72f; Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 146; Cook 1985 (F 14) 84 and ch. 16 generally. 
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the time of Pissouthnes in c.440: Thuc. 1.115);5! or else they were ad hoc 
native or Persian levies, men like those who are said by Xenophon to 
muster under their &aranos or commander? in the plain of Castollus (An. 
1.1.2; 9.7, With OGIS 488) or ‘at Thymbrara’ (Cy. vi.2.11).5 Such a force 
is glimpsed in action in the 350s, the levy from the ‘territory of the 
Persian Tithraustes', attested in a papyrus published in 1905, covering 
events of the Social War between Athens and her allies (FGrH 105, P. 
Rainer, with scholiast to Dem. 1v.19). And in the great set battles like 
Salamis and Gaugamela, satraps more often than not command troops 
from their own territories.5* 

All this can be used to dispose of yet another Greek myth, the Persian 
standing army. Such a thing is poorly attested: the famous 'Immortals' 
may just be a mistranslation of a word meaning feudal ‘Followers’; and 
Darius I’s ‘Persian and Median army that was with me’ (the Behistun 
inscription) dates from an untypical period of imperial convulsion.55 
(Better evidence would be the ‘royal army” of 120,000 who were sent 
against the Cardouchi, Xen. An. 111.5.16, if this incident were wholly 
credible, see below, p. 64.) And we need not deny that satraps could ask 
for troops ‘from the King’, as Tissaphernes does in 396, and gets plenty 
of them, too: Xen. Hell. 11.4.6; 11. But why should this sort of thing not 
have been done in the Flavio-Antonine way, by shuffling troops around 
different trouble spots, according to what the strategic analysts call a 
‘regional deployment policy'?56 For Persia as for Rome, difficulties of 
communication and transport were good arguments against having a 
‘single centralised reserve in the modern manner’.57 Naval operations 
were certainly organized in something like the way here suggested (cf. 
Diod. x1v.98.3; xv1.42, both against Cyprus). Fleets were purpose-built 
when necessary, a lengthy business:58 cf. p. 67 for 397 8.c. More 
important than the question of attestation, which could be a matter of 
chance, a standing army was unnecessary: the Persian system was 
flexible, informal — and feudal. Heraclides of Cyme speaks (FGrH 689 F 
2) of the king’s ‘fellow-diners’, and he connects this status with military 
service: as we have seen, this insight is confirmed by the Persepolis 
Fortification Tablets inasmuch as they are evidence of a ‘rations’ system. 
But, as in later feudal societies, the relationship was reproduced at levels 

5! Roy 1967 (K 53) 322f; Seibt 1977 (K 54); Lavelle 1989 (K 32). 

52 On the karanos Petit 1985 (F 44) and 1990 (F 45) 133. 

53 Thymbrara is perhaps at or near Adala/Satala, and is not the same place as Castollus so km 
ESE, pace Cawk well 1979 (B 26) 405. For the better location Buresch 1898 (F 595) 184 and Robert 
1962 (F 7064) 100ff. Thymbrara is not identical with Thybarna, again pace Cawkwell; see Buresch, 
already rejecting this. See too Meyer 1909 (B 77) 13 and n. 1. 

54 Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 147. 

55 Immortals: Frye in Walser 1972 (F 68) 87. Contra: Cook 1983 (F 14) 101 and 246 n. 1; Petit 1990 


(F 45) 145 and n. 152. Behistun inscription: Andrewes 1961 (B 5) 17ff. 
56 Luttwak 1976 (A 34) 8off. 5 Ibid. 84. 58 Cawkwell 1970 (c 109) 47f. 
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lower than the royal: so Cyrus the Younger has his *table-sharers' (Xen. 
An. 1.8.25), and the satrap Spithrobates at the Granicus has his own 
‘kinsmen’, his personal ‘Companion Cavalry’, as it were (Diod. 
XVI1.20.2).5 Some of these, though hardly all, were perhaps real 
kinsmen, like Pharnabazus' half-brother Bagaeus, who commands a 
detachment of cavalry at Xen. Hell. 111.4. 14. In his obituary of Cyrus the 
Younger (An. 1.8), Xenophon praises above all the loyalty and love 
which he inspired; certainly the gesture with which Orontas the traitor 
clutches Cyrus’ girdle is authentically feudal, and can be paralleled, more 
ot less, from medieval times.60 (In the Arab historian Tabari, the belt of 
the Abbasid general Afsin is grasped by his Turkish executioner.) 

Another technique claimed by literary sources as a way of weakening 
satrapal authority was to separate civil and military responsibility (Xen. 
Oer. 1V.11), or to divide the authority in some similar way. This happens 
to be attested for one satrapal capital, Lydian Sardis, both at the 
beginning of Achaemenid rule (Hdt. 1.155, not however a success) and 
its end (Arr. Anab. 1.17.7 gives Alexander's dispositions, which exactly 
match those of Cyrus the Great two centuries earlier). Indeed Lydian 
arrangements may, as we have seen, be the basis for Xenophon's 
generalization. 

Power could be ‘divided’ in less formal ways: the two most famous 
satraps of Thucydides' day, Pharnabazus and Tissaphernes, are explicitly 
said to be in competition at Thuc. vrr1.109, cf. 99. Again, from Xen. Hell. 
11.4.26 bad blood may be inferred between Pharnabazus and Tith- 
raustes;6! and Diodorus (xv.8ff) proves the same for Tiribazus and 
Orontes. Though these rivalries mostly stop short of being mutually 
destructive, that between Cyrus and Tissaphernes certainly is (Plut. 
Artox. 3.3); while ‘the Persians’ at Sardis (identity and status not 
specified), are dissatisfied with Tissaphernes' conduct even before the 
Battle of Sardis,9? denounce him (Xen. Hell. 11.4.25), just as he had 
denounced Cyrus, and because Cyrus’ mother Parysatis feels the same 
way Tissaphernes is beheaded.63 Neighbourly rivalry is one thing, but 
actual joint satrapies are very rare indeed. Itis not clear whether the ‘sons 
of Pharnaces’ at Thuc. vr11.58.1 are joint satraps. Orontobates, a Persian, 
and the Hecatomnid Pixodarus share the rule in Caria (Strabo xtv.2.17), 
but the context of the appointment of Orontobates is not disloyalty by 
Pixodarus but its opposite, a return to allegiance; while the shared 
brother-sister satrapies of the earlier Hecatomnids in Caria (Mausolus- 


59 Sekunda in F 40, 185 follows the view here suggested. 
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t Artemisia: ILabraunda 40 = M7; Idrieus + Ada: L. Robert, Hellenica 
vit.63ff = M5) are incestuous anomalies, not a central Achaemenid device 
for weakening, but a Hecatomnid device for strengthening, the native 
family’s power. It was also perhaps an imitative gesture towards their 
endogamous Achaemenid masters, and a way of posing as legitimate in 
the grand Iranian manner. However, it should be mentioned that it is 
precisely this sort of thing, particularly the unprecedented female 
satrapies of Artemisia and Ada, which has led to doubts about whether 
the Hecatomnids were ‘really’ satraps at all,$5 though they certainly use 
the title on Greek inscriptions (see p. 215 and n. 23). 

Ephorus’ generalization, about satrapal deference to the King in all 
things, is widely expressed, and is presumably supposed to cover 
diplomacy as well as warfare. Here too Greek theoretical notions, and 
the attested reality, diverge. The Carduchi of southern Armenia are said 
to make treaties with the ‘satrap in the plain’ (Xen. An. 111.5.16): how 
typical was the satrapal independence which this implies? Modern 
historians speak of ‘peripheral imperialism’ to describe far-reaching 
decisions made by the man on the spot who is in no position to consult 
the distant home authorities. Perhaps the Persian empire expanded at 
the edges in this way, via satrapal initiatives which the King did not 
authorize — but did not repudiate either. Such initiatives are not exactly 
evidence for disloyalty. On the other hand, Demosthenes (xv.11—12) and 
Xenophon’s Agesilaus (Heil. 1v.1.36, said to Pharnabazus: ‘increase your 
own rule (arche) not the King’s’) do coolly assume that satraps will seek 
to profit from the King’s setbacks; and Isocrates in both 380 and 346 was 
similarly optimistic: rv.162 and v.103, both expressing the hope that the 
Carian Hecatomnids will be disloyal to Persia in the Greek interest. 
Actually Isocrates in 346 got it conspicuously wrong: soon afterwards, 
Idrieus invaded rebel Cyprus on Persian authority (p. 329f). In other 
words, Greek literary generalizations, especially those of orators or 
pamphleteers, do not get us very far. We should also remember that 
satraps may themselves invoke Ephorus' principle as a bluff, or to win 
time.67 

A notable instance of satrapal action is Mausolus’ help to the enemies 
of Athens — island secessionists from the Second Naval Confederacy, and 
others — in the Social War of the 350s: since the war was brought to an 
end (Diod. xvi.22) by a threat of the Great King to involve himself, 
evidently for the first time, the implication is that Mausolus' original 
interference (ibid. 7) was not royally sanctioned. Diodorus (xv.10.2), that 


64 For Thuc. vir1.58.1 see Andrewes in Gomme, Andrewes and Dover 1945-81 (B 44) ad loc., and 
Lewis 1977 (A 33) 52 n. 17. For Caria see Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 151, 167; 358ff. 

$5 Petit 1988 (r 693). $6 Richardson 1986 (A 49) 177, citing Fieldhouse 1981 (A 17) 25. 
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is Ephorus, implies that it was open to Artaxerxes to disapprove (and to 
repudiate?) Orontes’ settlement with Evagoras, though he actually does 
neither. Inscriptions survive which record dealings between the Greek 
states and Persian satraps as apparently independent agents: the diffi- 
culty is that there is reason to doubt the loyalty, at the time, of some of 
the satraps concerned. Thus the ‘Reply to the Satraps’ (Tod no. 
145 = Harding no. 57, cf. p. 88f), and Athens’ grant of citizenship to 
Orontes (IG mä 207a, see p. 88) may both date from periods of 
instability in the western provinces. Epigraphically, the best attested 
satrapy is Caria, and here two diplomatic documents, a proxeny decree 
for Cnossus in Crete standing in the names of Mausolus and Artemisia, 
and a treaty with Pamphylian Phaselis (ILabraunda 40; Bengtson, Ad A 
260 = M7 and M10) show no sign of deference to Persia. Nor are there any 
but question-begging grounds for dating them to the short period in the 
late 360s when Mausolus was in open revolt from Persia (he was loyal 
again by 361/o: Tod no. 138 line 17). Anyway the Phaselis text probably 
included the ‘royal oath”,68 a formula which, though it does not exclude 
satrapal diplomatic initiative in the matter, surely does exclude rebellion. 
The Cnossus decree uses the phrase ‘the land which Mausolus rules’, 
archei, and this verb is audacious; although Herodotus (vir. 19), Thucy- 
dides (v111.6.1; 99) and Xenophon (An. 1.1.8) had all used the noun (arche) 
of satraps. (Xen. Hell. 1v.1.36, about Pharnabazus, quoted above, is a 
particularly revealing use.) The problem with the Hecatomnid satraps 
(cf. above) is to know whether they are unusually independent, or 
unusually well documented. Perhaps both. 

The last major area of satrapal competence, after military and 
diplomatic activity, is finance and taxation. That satraps were obliged to 
forward tribute to the King is stated by Thucydides (vrrr.5, about 
Tissaphernes) and implied by Diodorus, who says (xv.90) that in the 
Satraps’ Revolt half the King’s revenues were cut off. Satraps certainly 
coined money, but the view taken in the first edition of this work (CAH 
vi! 21) that satraps who strike gold are aiming for the throne, has been 
disproved:® a number of places and individuals under Persian suzer- 
ainty, and not in revolt at the time, strike gold in the fourth century. 
Gold is ‘money of necessity’ — a symptom at most of emergency, which 
might or might not be an act of revolt. 

So money and other kinds of tribute (like the horses and wheat in 
Armenia: above) were collected by satraps. (Even Persis itself, non- 
tributary according to Hdt. 111.97.1, seems in fact to have paid a tribute, 
called bazis. But this did not need to be forwarded far, and in any case 


68 Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 153. 69 Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 179. 
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1. Tetradrachm of Cyzicus; Pharnabazus (413-372 B.c.). (After Kraay and Hirmer 1966 (B 201) fig. 
718.) 


Persis does not always seem to have had its own satrap.)7! In the western 
provinces, at any rate, some of this tribute was restruck into Greek-style 
coins, no doubt for payment of mercenaries. (An example is a coin of 
Pharnabazus (Fig. 1) with his portrait on the obverse, and a warship on 
the reverse, possibly’? used to pay some Greek sailor at the battle of 
Cnidus, for which see below, p. 73.) Of the tributes listed at Hdt. 111.89ff, 
we have to assume? that some part at least was retained by the satrap for 
his own expenses — the payment of mercenaries, or, in the Hecatomnid 
case, the upkeep of a hundred-ship fleet: Xen. Ages. 11.26. The 
Oxyrhynchus Historian (xix) says that Tithraustes subsidized Conon 
with 220 talents out of the former ousia, property, of Tissaphernes; but 
the same chapter implies that satrapal resources on their own would not 
normally have financed a war for long, or at all. But surely not 
everything was forwarded to court (a long influential view, according to 
which Persia went in for economically disastrous hoarding of precious 
metal, has been challenged,"* despite Greek evidence like FGrH 128 
Polyclitus F 3). There is no explicit, general, ancient statement that 
satraps subtracted something for running expenses, though the passage 
from Xenophon's Anabasis already discussed (11.4.31) says that the 
wheat-flour, wine and barley had 'all been collected for the man who was 
satrap of the country”. But the Persepolis Fortification Tablets show a 
complex, centrally organized ration system. 

The commonsense conclusion is that the running expenses of a 

71 Dandamayev and Lukonin 1989 (r 16) 106f; Petit 1990 (F 45) does not really seem to realize that 
there is a problem about a satrapy of Persis. 
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satrapy were indeed locally derived: the satrap took what he needed 
before sending the rest on. But we frankly do not know how the balance 
was struck between central and local expenditure. This is not a kind of 
ignorance confined to Persia: we think we know a lot about classical 
Athens, but it is equally unclear how an Attic deme (village) like 
Rhamnous could put up an expensive temple to Nemesis out of her deme 
funds, attested as small, without ‘some subvention” from the state (M-L 
no. 53 and comm.). The phrase ‘taxes over which the community has 
control', which implies the coexistence of a partially autonomous, 
exemption-granting, local unit and of a fiscally sovereign higher power, 
first occurs approximately simultaneously in fourth-century Persian Asia 
Minor (ch. 8a, p. 226) and in fourth-century Attic deme administration: 
SIG 1094, relating to Eleusis, a text which implies a contrast with taxes 
paid to the city of Athens. In other words, the satrapally held communi- 
ties of western Anatolia may have borrowed from Athens the fiscal 
concepts and terminology needed to draw the line between where the 
claims of the local community ended and those of the King began. 

But as we have seen, not all the dues exacted by Persia were of a kind 
we can call financial. Persian open-handed gift-giving, polydoria (Xen. 
Cyr. VII. 2.7, cf. V11.1.43), conferred prestige on the giver (above, p. 55). 
It was also a euphemism for what could be seen as a system of 
expropriations and dispossessions, if viewed from the angle of those 
who had to move out to make room for the Persians or Persian 
favourites who were endowed in this way by the crown (cf. p. 213 for the 
position in fifth-century Ionia). Finally, it was a system of reciprocal 
obligation: a man like Tithraustes on his chora or estates had to lead out 
the militia from those estates when the empire, or his corner of it, was 
under threat. The link between gift-giving and military dues or service is 
provided"6 by the most general word for ‘dues’ in Achaemenid Babylo- 
nia, #adanattu, which is related to the Hebrew root ‘to give’. And the 
ambiguity between 'dues' and military service is illustrated by another 
word for ‘dues’, namely Zu, which is connected with a semitic root 
meaning ‘to go’. 

In Babylonia, dues were forwarded to the King by the heads of the 
local collectives, the hatru (we may compare the role of the Armenian 
komarch,” or of the local e&/ogeis or collectors, Antiphon F 52 Blass, who 
collected the tribute for the Athenian empire); perhaps the dues were 
forwarded through intermediaries — the Babylonian satrap? It would be 
easy to imagine a similar system operating in the villages and poleis of 
Anatolia, with the villages serving as the chief unit of collection. Thus 
Alexander lays claim to the chora, territory, of Priene (he remits the 
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‘contribution’ of the city)? and tells the villages, whose inhabitants were 
non-Greeks and so in his eyes less entitled to consideration than the 
Greeks of the polis, to go on paying phoros, tribute, to him. Some of this 
tribute, as suggested above, would be used to meet local expenses; we 
may compare a land conveyance from hellenistic Sardis (Buckler and 
Robinson 1932 (F 594) no. 1) which shows that certain villages were 
liable for the upkeep of detachments of soldiers. This may be a legacy 
from Achaemenid practice (or from Macedonian? cf. SEG xim 403 fora 
similar set-up in the hellenistic Macedon of Philip V). 

The Aristotelian Oeconomica, probably an early hellenistic treatise 
describing Seleucid conditions, but with some Persian-looking features, 
distinguishes private, civic, satrapal and royal taxation (1345b7ff). We 
have seen that the distinction between satrapal and royal is blurred, 
partly because, although the satraps were obliged to forward revenues, 
they had their own expenses; and partly because the kinds of ‘tribute’ 
levied by Persia include obligations of a non-financial, or personal, kind: 
transport, requisitioned food, and liability to military service under the 
command of a satrap or Persian feudatory. It would be hard to say if 
these obligations were owed to the King or to the satrap. But the 
distinction between satrapal/royal tax on the one hand and civic on the 
other is clear and important. Two inscriptions, from Labraunda and 
Lagina respectively”? record grants by local communities of tax-freedom 
from ‘all but royal taxes’ (Lagina), or confer tax-freedom on Dion of Cos 
(the Labraunda text) ‘from royal or civic imposts’ (epigraphai), but 
without prejudice to the royal Zeie, which must be paid (zele = ‘dues’, 
obviously different from epigraphai, though we cannot say how). The 
community honouring Dion is that of the Plataseis. These people will be 
calling themselves a polis by the year 319/18: REA 92 (1990) p. 61,a 
decree noted below p. 226 n. 93. And a text from Achaemenid Sinuri, a 
sanctuary in Caria, first published in 1945 (Hell. vir.63# — M5), confers 
*tax-freedom except for the apomoira’. The apomoira has long been known 
as a Ptolemaic royal tax (OGIS 9o, SEG x11 550), and is now here attested 
as Achaemenid Persian. 

The revelation of the debt owed by the Seleucids and the Ptolemies to 
Persian institutions is an interesting feature of these inscriptions; and its 
significance for Asia Minor is brought out elsewhere, p. 226. But for the 
purpose of understanding the powers of Persian satraps another aspect 
may be stressed: these documents are ratified by the satrap alone, they 
show no sign that the King was consulted. Nor should we suppose that 
Persian Kings, any more than Roman emperors,8 were too grand to 
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concern themselves with trivialities like grants of citizenship or tax- 
exemption by the Carian Plataseis to Dion of Cos. After all, Darius IT 
writes to the Jews at Egyptian Elephantine with astonishingly detailed 
orders about the keeping of the Feast of Unleavened Bread: ‘word was 
sent from the King to Arsames saying: let there be a Passover for the 
Jewish garrison . . . drink no beer, and anything at all in which there is 
leaven do not eat, from the 15th day from sunset till the 21st day of 
Nisan’ (Cowley, AP no. 21, with some editorial restoration). Possibly, 
like such imperial rescripts as Trajan's letter on the Christians (Pliny Ep. 
X.97) this was intended?! to have general application to all the Jews of the 
empire. Persian Kings, like Roman emperors (see n. 80), may have 
tended to react rather than act, answering appeals via rescripts and so 
forth, rather than taking initiatives. Compare Tod no. 138 line 5 for a 
Carian delegation to Artaxerxes II, apparently leap-frogging the satrap; 
and perhaps (see n. 81) Darius’ Elephantine letter is the product of 
another such appeal, as is Darius T's letter to Gadatas (M-L no. 12: above 
p. 54): evidently the sacred gardeners of Apollo have been complaining 
and the King sets inquiries on foot, line 5 (‘I ascertain that. . ."). But if so, 
it was precisely this passivity which gave such latitude to their satraps. 
The satraps were the people with whom the locals had to deal, and in the 
satrapies for which we have good evidence they largely left these locals 
to their own devices. Alexander's liberation and restoration of auton- 
omy to Ionia (Arr. Anab. 1.17-18) was hollow. 

It is tantalizing that we do not know how far Ionian and Carian 
conditions were typical. Take two extreme cases: though sixth-century 
India had been tributary, it seems& that ‘there was by Alexander's time no 
memory of Persian dominion beyond the Indus' (but note that Ctesias F 
45 speaks of Indian deference to Persia via gift-giving. Like the Romans, 
the Persian Kings could have regarded such gift-giving neighbours as 
membra partesque imperii, Suet. Aug. 48.) By contrast, Curtius (Iv.7.1) 
speaks of the arrogance and avariciousness of Persian rule in Egypt (cf. 
Diodorus' very similar language about the Persian satraps in Phoenicia, 
XVI.41.2: Sidon). This is supported by the history of rebellion in, and the 
evidence for Persian economic exploitation of, this great satrapy, the 
spoils from which, it was said, paid for the building of Susa and 
Persepolis. Rostovtzeff said of Egypt that it was 'apart from Greece, the 
only powerful rival of Persia’.8 India then, was lost because control was 
so loose (permissiveness taken to the point of abandonment); Egypt was 
lost through over-harsh treatment. Again, Bactria had been dissident in 
the fifth century (Diod. x1.71: 4608), so it is interesting to find Orontes, 
leader of the Satraps’ Revolt a century later, described in a later 
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inscription as ‘a Bactrian by race’ (OGIS 264) — the phrase is emphatic 
and surely excludes the idea84 that Orontes’ family were mere settlers in 
Bactria. But Bactrians fought well at Gaugamela, and even afterwards 
Sogdia and Bactria were more trouble for Alexander to subdue than 
anywhere else. (We cannot be sure that Sogdia was no longer Achaeme- 
nid by the 3 305.)8 

We are back where we began: as with the satraps at the Granicus, so 
with the lords of Bactria: they put aside old animosity in defence of the 
system by which they were sustained on their fertile, irrigated mead- 
ows.96 In any case, two centuries is a long time, and the local Bactrian 
aristocracy may have coexisted happily with Persian settlers at Bactrian 
Ai Khanum in Afghanistan (for such settlers cf. SEG XXVII 1327, a 
hellenistic attestation of the Iranian name Oxybazos). Fraternization, 
intermarriage and religious syncretism were surely not confined to the 
western satrapies (for the position in these satrapies see p. 229). Such 
coexistence may have produced what has been called a ‘dominant ethno- 
class" BI a powerful factor making for stability. 

But in general our ignorance makes the picture at points east of Sardis 
very opaque. Thus we hear intermittently of serious revolts by the 
Cadusians near the Caspian (e.g. Diod. xv.8: 380s),88 an old problem, and 
one surprisingly close to the Persian home. It is even more remarkable 
that the Uxian hillmen, who actually lived between Susa and Persepolis, 
had never been subject to Persia but allowed the King to pass through 
only on payment of a fee (Arr. Anab. 111.17.1). Again, of the Carduchi in 
Southern Armenia, Xenophon says that ‘a royal army of 120,000 had 
once invaded their country and not a man of them had got back, because 
of the terrible conditions of the ground they had to go through’. The 
details of this story are not completely convincing, and not only because 
of the implication that there was a standing army of this staggering size 
(above). But the casual mention of this fiasco, whatever really happened, 
is a good reminder that our knowledge of the Persian empire is not only 
poor, but too often derives from the Greek side. 


IV. PERSIAN POLITICAL HISTORY: THE INVOLVEMENT WITH 
THE GREEKS, 400-336 B.C. * 


The failure of Cyrus the Younger at the battle of Cunaxa in 401 reopened 
the issue of Persian policy towards the Greeks, because the Spartans had 
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helped Cyrus. Xenophon plays this down in the Anabasis but is more 
candid about it in the Helenica (11.1.1). The Athenian Alcibiades (Thuc. 
vir. 46) had warned Tissaphernes more than a decade earlier that Persia 
should be careful whom she backed in the Peloponnesian War: the 
Athenians were old hands at imperialism, and Persia would not find it 
hard to reach an accommodation with them after the war. The accommo- 
dation Alcibiades had in mind would presumably have been on the lines 
of the Peace of Callias (CAH v? 121), which Athenian support of the 
rebel Amorges had shattered. Thucydides makes Alcibiades speak of 
‘partnership in rule (arche), a phrase with a certain resonance to us, 
because picked up by Arrian to describe Alexander's policy of fusion 
with, once again, Persia, Anab. vir.11.9. Sparta, on the other hand 
(Alcibiades continues) came to the Peloponnesian War posing as a 
liberator (cf. Thuc. 11.8). It would therefore be illogical of her to stop 
short of liberating the Asiatic Greeks from Persia once she had liberated 
the rest of the Greek world from Athens. So far Alcibiades. It is true that 
Sparta, by the end of Thucydides' narrative, has effectively abandoned 
her pretensions in Asia; but a strong case has been made? for thinking 
that the question was reopened in 407, and for speaking of a “Treaty of 
Boiotios" of that year (Xen. Hell. 1.4.2ff), by which the autonomy of the 
Greeks of Asia was conceded by Persia. (Boiotios was the name of the 
Spartan diplomat who negotiated this.) In other words, Alcibiades' 
prophecy was coming true well before the fifth century was out. The full 
vindication came after Cunaxa. 

With Cyrus dead, Tissaphernes, now firmly reinstated as 'satrap of his 
own former possessions and those of Cyrus also’ (Xen. Hell. 1.1.3), 
mounted hostilities against the Ionian cities, which had supported Cyrus 
in his revolt. These cities promptly appealed to Sparta (zbid.), who told 
Tissaphernes not to commit any hostile acts against the cities, and in 400 
B.C. sent out Thibron to enforce that requirement. How far fear of 
Sparta's Anatolian policy was a cause of the Corinthian War, fought 
against her in Greece by Athens, Thebes and Corinth, is a topic which 
lies outside the scope of this chapter (see ch. 4, pp. 97ff). But the 
"liberator' Thibron was very unpopular with the cities in Asia friendly to 
Sparta, because he allowed his army to plunder them: Xen. Hell. 11.1.8. 

He had to be replaced by Dercyllidas. Whatever the rest of Greece felt 
about such behaviour, it certainly went down badly in Persia. Artaxerxes 
reacted strongly, ordering a fleet to be built. (He was evidently 
untroubled by scruples about the “Treaty of Boiotios", which had 
anyway been made with his predecessor and did not bind him, cf. 
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Hdt.vit.151.) More powerful with the Persian King than any opinion or 
feeling that the “Boiotios Treaty" had lapsed, was surely his simple 
personal loathing for the Spartans, those ‘most shameless of men’ 
(Dinon r 19 = Plut. Artox. 22.1), who had helped Cyrus (it is relevant to 
this that many ex-Cyran mercenaries had re-enlisted under Thibron). 

There were moreover good reasons, both strategic and political, for 
Persia to be alarmed by an energetic Spartan presence in the south-east 
Mediterranean and west/south-west Asia Minor. 

First, strategic: it is clear that Sparta, as early as Dercyllidas' expedi- 
tion in 399-397, which follows that of Thibron, perceived the import- 
ance of naval supremacy in the south-east Aegean as a necessaty 
precondition for a land offensive. This follows from the instructions 
given to Dercyllidas in 397 by the Spartan ephors to co-operate with 
Pharax, the Spartan nauarch (admiral) off Caria: Xen. Hell. 11.2.12. Now 
Caria was not merely the seat of the private oikos, estate, of Tissaphernes 
(ibid.), and therefore a vulnerable and desirable target; it was the key to 
Persian control of Ionia, since the Maeander valley was the main 
thoroughfare joining southern Ionia to the Anatolian interior, and was 
more strategically important for this purpose even than the Royal Road, 
further to the north. This also helps to explain the importance of the 
island of Rhodes in the naval warfare of the 390s and 380s: the 
Hecatomnids of Caria later in the century needed Rhodes and her fleet 
for their own security — and took them. Demosthenes was to call Rhodes 
a ‘fortress to overawe Caria’ (xv.12). Conversely, when the boot was on 
the other foot, whoever controlled Rhodes could not afford the hostility 
of Caria over the water. Hence hellenistic Rhodes in her great period of 
hellenistic power and prosperity did well to spend money on fine ashlar 
fortifications for her possessions on the peraia, or Carian mainland 
opposite. 

Second, political: most of our sources see the warfare of this period 
from too Greek a perspective; but Egypt had been in revolt since about 
404 and its pharaoh, when appealed to by Sparta for an alliance, sent 
generous material help instead: equipment for a hundred triremes, and 
500 measures of grain (Diod. xiv.79), which however went astray. As 
pointed out in an earlier volume (CAH 1112.3,39), with a reference to this 
very passage, the ‘equipment’ referred to probably included papyrus for 
cordage, something Greeks could always do with. À Spartan- Egyptian 
axis was, for Persia, a threat indeed. An Athenian-Egyptian one, such as 
in fact materialized (Ar. P/ut. 179) later in the war when the political 
alignments shifted, was no better. So, when Diodorus implies, rightly, 
that one of the King's motives for imposing the peace of 386 was to have 
a free hand against revolted Cyprus (xrv.110), he could have added ‘and 
against Egypt’. This was especially true since Evagoras of Cyprus was 
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himself another ally of Egypt (Diod. xv.2.3), and like the Spartans a 
decade earlier got a consignment of Egyptian grain, supplies and 
triremes: zbid. 3.5.90 

No wonder, then, that, as early as 597, the Great King, through 
Pharnabazus the satrap of Hellespontine Phrygia, ordered a full-scale 
naval armament, appointing the Athenian Conon (CAH v? 495) as 
admiral, nauarch. See Diod. x1v.39.2, where however a wrong date (399) 
is given. That 397 is the right date is certain. It follows from three pieces 
of evidence. First, a fragment of Philochorus (FGrH 328 F 144/5) 
mentions Conon’s appointment and is dated to the Athenian archon-year 
397/6. Second, Isocrates (Iv.142) says that the Battle of Cnidus, which is 
dated by an eclipse to August 394, happened three years after the Persian 
rearmament. And third, in 396 Herodas the Syracusan was able to bring 
news to Sparta of massive Persian preparations, by now well under way: 
Xen. Hell. 111.4.1ff, cf. CAH 1112.3,11. 

Herodas’ news caused a Spartan expedition to be sent to Asia, under 
the new king, Agesilaus. The outbreak of the Corinthian War, the stab in 
the back which, on Xenophon’s interpretation, brought Agesilaus home 
again, was only a year away (395). But there is one more event which is 
needed before we can explain why Athens and other Greek states were 
prepared to tackle Sparta in mainland Greece. After all, the Battle of 
Cnidus, which halted the Spartan naval offensive off Caria, was in 394, 
but war had broken out a year earlier, in 395. How then could the 
enemies of Sparta feel so confident of success in 395? The answer, as so 
often in the late fifth and early fourth centuries, lies in an event known 
from the Diodoran not the Xenophontic tradition. The key event was 
the revolt of Rhodes from Sparta in 396 (Diod. x1v.79.6, confirmed by 
Hell. Oxy. xv: Conon said to be in charge of Rhodes in 395). This was the 
first really solid success against Sparta in that part of the world; hitherto 
the honours had been the other way, with Conon besieged by Pharax in 
397 at Carian Caunus. The change of pattern between 397 and 396 is 
easily explained: ships take time to build and it was not until they were 
finished (Diod. x1v.79.5) that Conon could be relieved by the newly 
completed fleet. Then the Rhodians saw which way the wind was 
blowing, and they revolted. An Athenian general, albeit a Persian 
admiral in name, had now, eight years after the defeat of Athens at the 
Battle of Aegospotami, won a major moral and strategic victory over 
Sparta, foreshadowing the more concrete victory at Cnidus in 394. It 
adds to the piquancy that Conon was actually a fugitive from Aegospo- 
tami, having taken refuge afterwards with Evagoras of Cyprus. The 
appeal of the Thebans to Athens in 595 would have been ineffective, 
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whatever the prospective attractions of empire (Xen. Hell. 111.5.10), if it 
had not already been known at Athens that Rhodes’ allegiance had 
changed and that Conon was beginning to look like a winner. It was a 
Rhodian, a man called Timocrates, who was sent by Pharnabazus in 396, 
perhaps after and because of the Rhodian revolution,?! with Persian 
money to induce Athens to fight Sparta. (If Timocrates’ mission belongs 
in 397 — the alternative chronology? — it would be too early for events in 
his home state, though not for a general Rhodian strategic perspective, 
to be relevant. But if as has sometimes been held?? Timocrates made a 
second Athenian visit in 395, the persuasiveness of his Persian gold 
could after all have been enhanced, on that occasion, by arguments from 
recent events. Timocrates may conceivably have been an exile, but it is 
surprising that his origins have excited virtually no ancient or modern 
comment.?* For a Rhodian honoured at Athens in 394-3 see IG 11? 19.) 

Timocrates and his gold became a famous bribery scandal, a motive 
for the Corinthian War which the Oxyrhynchus Historian, ch. vu, 
discounts, by comparison with the ‘truest cause’ (cf. Thuc. 1.23) of fear of 
Sparta. But that historian is right against Xenophon (111.5.2) to say that 
money was accepted at Athens. ‘It is certain that the fleet which won the 
Battle of Cnidus was paid, however erratically, with Persian money and 
built in Persian-controlled harbours.’ 

But to speak ofthe outcome of the Battle of Cnidus is to anticipate. We 
left Agesilaus departing for Asia. His place of embarkation was Aulis 
opposite Euboea. This was not the obvious place from the practical 
point of view, but was chosen for symbolic reasons: it was where 
Agamemnon had left for Troy, after sacrificing his daughter Iphigenia. 
(Sparta's propaganda had long stressed an affinity with Agamemnon and 
Orestes: Hdt. 1.67.8; v11.159.) Like Agamemnon, Agesilaus (Xen. Hell. 
111.4.4), made a solemn though less drastic sacrifice for his oriental 
invasion, or he tried to, until he was prevented by the jealous magistrates 
of federal Boeotia. The implication here, that Agesilaus was making a 
bid for Asia i.e. the Persian empire, is spelt out by Xenophon at Ages. 1.8. 
Elsewhere (Hell. ıv.1.41, the last fling in 394), Xenophon's formulation is 
even more extreme and explicit: Agesilaus was ‘planning to march as far 
as possible into the interior with the idea of detaching from the King all 
the nations through which he should pass'. But straight after his arrival 
at Ephesus, Agesilaus tried to come to terms with Tissaphernes on a 
footing of ‘autonomy for the Greeks of Asia’. In other words, he was 
suggesting a return to something like the Peace of Callias, only with 
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Persia and Sparta, rather than Persia and Athens, as the principals (Xen. 
Hell. v1.4.5; Ages. 1.10 adds that the truce was to be for three months 
initially). 

The inconsistency between the pomp and pretensions of the Aulis 
sacrifice and the reality of Agesilaus' diplomacy can be, and has been 
explained in a number of ways, not all exclusive. We can say either, that 
bargaining often does involve a climb-down from an impossible 
position. Or, that Agesilaus was really inviting a return to the “Treaty of 
Boiotios", cf. above, and that this would make Spartan policy, apart 
from the Aulis incident, consistent and intelligible over a longer period 
(cf. Xen. Hell. 11.2.20 for Dercyllidas). Or, that Aulis tells us less about 
Agesilaus’ ‘panhellenist’, i.e. anti-Persian, sentiments than about Xeno- 
phon's own. (This may well be true, but Xenophon surely did not invent 
the historical fact of the sacrifice.) Or, finally, we can say?6 that Agesilaus’ 
aim was always different from the conquest of Asia. It was no more (and 
no less) than to create ‘a buffer zone of rebel satraps and tribes’ (cf. 
generally Hell. ıv.ı for Paphlagonia and elsewhere) ‘between the 
territory still controlled by the King and that of the Greek cities on the 
seaboard’. That would account for Agesilaus’ invitation to Pharnabazus 
to secede (cf. p. 72 on Hell. 1v.1.36), and perhaps also for Agesilaus’ 
guest-friendship, xenia, with the young Mausolus of Caria, son of the 
Hecatomnus who was soon to be promoted satrap.? (See Xen. Ages. 
11.26 for this xenia, describing events of the 360s; but the xenia is there 
said to have existed ‘beforehand’ and could date from much earlier, in 
fact from the mid 390s.) Hecatomnus was to give the King very half- 
hearted and even treacherous help against Evagoras of Cyprus, whom he 
secretly supplied with money (Diod. xv.2). Agesilaus’ visit to Asia had 
perhaps sowed a seed of disaffection. 

Such guest-friendships, and the fellow-feeling which they presuppose 
between upper-class Greeks and Persians, run through the writings of 
Xenophon, despite his ‘panhellenist’ propaganda against Persia. Fellow- 
feeling of that kind deserves to be stressed not just as an aspect of social 
and cultural fusion (ch. 84), but because it surely affected policy. We 
should, however, remember not just the obvious qualification made at 
Xen. Hell. 1v.1.34 (guest-friends sometimes kill each other when their 
city's interests require it) but also the actual history of one such 
relationship: a hereditary Spartan proxenia (consulate) in the family of 
Alcibiades was made, renounced and reactivated by different generations 
(Thuc. v.43, vi.89). Nevertheless, if Artaxerxes’ personal hatred of 
Sparta helps to explain his hostility to her on the political level in the 
390s, the ‘long-standing guest-friendship’ between the Persian satrap 
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Ariobarzanes and the Spartan Antalcidas (Xen. He//. v.1.28) helps to 
explain why the Great King in 387/6 accepted peace on terms nearly 
identical to those he had refused in 392/1 (p. 74). Political howonoia, 
harmony or fusion, between Greeks and Persians was no more Alex- 
ander's invention than was social or cultural fusion; and this is relevant 
to the problem (to which final answer must be given in another chapter, 
p. 840) whether Alexander could have hoped for such political omonoia. 
If we recall that Artabazus (son of the Pharnabazus who is so prominent 
in Thucydides book vim) spent years at the court of Philip II (Diod. 
xv1.52) before eventually being made Alexander's satrap of Bactria, we 
will find it easy to suppose that Alexander knew something of homonoia 
before he ever set out for Asia. Finally, no hatreds were permanent. Not 
Artaxerxes! for Sparta, as we have seen; nor even Athens’ for Persia. 
How far Demosthenes or others looked to Persia against Macedon in the 
3408 and 330s is a question lying outside this chapter (though see p. 93), 
but one item may be cited. By the time of Artabazus' appointment to 
Bactria, Athens passed a decree, Tod no. 199 = Harding no. 119 of 327 
B.C., which would have surprised Thucydides (less so Xenophon or any 
other historian of the victory at Cnidus in 394, won by the Athenian 
Conon with Persian forces). The decree calls Pharnabazus a ‘benefactor 
of Athens and helper in her wars'. As a speaker in Polybius says (v.104), 
even the freedom to fight one's own wars looks like a luxury when you 
have lost it. There were worse people than Persians. 

Whatever the reasons for Agesilaus' readiness to do a deal, there was 
no deal: Tissaphernes asked the Persian King for an army (see above, p. 
56 for what this might mean), and the result was the Battle of Sardis, a 
Persian defeat. Xenophon on the one hand, and the alternative tradition 
represented by Diodorus and the Oxyrhynchus Historian on the other, 
give discrepant accounts of this engagement. Both Xenophon and the 
alternative tradition?? have modern defenders; neither can be thrown out 
without qualms, but one of them must be. In Xenophon, Agesilaus 
marches directly from Ephesus to Sardis, and in the absence of 
Tissaphernes there is a cavalry battle, a straight fight with no mention of 
an ambush. In the alternative tradition (Diod. x1v.80; Hell. Oxy. x1) 
Agesilaus first strikes north via Mount Sipylus and thence east to Sardis, 
in a hollow square formation because he was being harried by Tissa- 
phernes; he ravages the outskirts of Sardis, Xen. Ages. 1.33. Then he 
turned back to a point midway between Sardis and a place called 
Thybarna and ambushed Tissaphernes. (For Thybarna see p. 56 above; 
‘turned back’ rules out a position for Thybarna in the immediate 
Castollus region further east.) It is in Xenophon's favour that in his 
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account the achievement of his hero Agesilaus is actually less spectacular 
(cavalry only; Tissaphernes absent) than on the alternative account; but 
the ambush is decisive in favour of the alternative account (which we 
must therefore prefer as a whole, after eliminating blemishes like 
Diodorus’ tenfold magnification — 600/6,000 — of the Persian losses). 
Like Alexander (Arr. Anab. 111.10.2), Agesilaus could not be allowed to 
have ‘stolen a victory’, and this is why Xenophon suppresses the 
ambush. (Xenophon was not consistent about this, because he does 
sometimes report stratagems by Agesilaus involving deceit, Hell. 11.4.11 
and v.4.48.) Finally, a chronological point: Xenophon is wrong to link 
the Sardis defeat and Tissaphernes’ downfall as cause and effect. More 
time than that must be allowed for the appointment of Tissaphernes' 
successor as satrap of Lydia, namely the ‘chiliarch’® Tithraustes. So the 
dissatisfaction felt with Tissaphernes by the Persians at Sardis, and at the 
royal court, must have antedated his most conspicuous failure on the 
field (cf. above, p. 57). 

This was the high point of Agesilaus’ Asiatic achievement. Tith- 
raustes’ first move, after cutting off Tissaphernes’ head (through the 
agency of Ariaeus, for whom see below, p. 78) was to offer Agesilaus 
something similar to the deal rejected by Tissaphernes. What Tithraustes 
now suggested was that the Greek cities in Asia should, first, be 
autonomous, but, second, they should pay the ancient tribute: Xen. Hell. 
11.4.25. The addition this time of the formula about ‘ancient tribute’ 
makes more explicit the aim of a return to the position in the middle of 
the fifth century. At that time Persia probably did not abandon her claims 
to the revenues of Asia, despite the Peace of Callias.! Agesilaus, 
however, said that he was not competent to accept this offer without 
reference to the Spartan government at home, and Tithraustes then 
urged him to move on to Pharnabazus' territory and ravage that instead, 
until orders came from Sparta. 

Why did Agesilaus refuse Tithraustes’ ‘autonomy’ offer? His doubts 
about what the Spartan government would swallow must, if sincere, be 
confined to the second clause, about tribute: earlier on, during the 
negotiations with Tissaphernes (11.4.5), Agesilaus had evidently felt 
competent, without further instructions from Sparta, to climb down 
from grand invasion plans to mere ‘autonomy for the cities’. If this is 
right, Agesilaus, we may feel, was splitting hairs. Alternatively, it has 
been held!?! that it was Tithraustes, not Agesilaus, who was insincere, 
and that the satrap was practising the old politics of procrastination 
familiar from the last decade of the Peloponnesian War. But this will not 
quite do: Xenophon explicitly says that the offer came from the King,!0? 
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not his mouthpiece Tithraustes. Perhaps the explanation of Agesilaus' 
refusal should be sought, not in the proposed treaty clauses, but in the 
obvious but sometimes” neglected demand which precedes Tith- 
raustes' offer. "The King requires that you should sail home, and that the cities 
...’ etc. Tissaphernes, in the earlier phase of diplomacy, had spoken as if 
sailing home was merely something that Agesilaus himself might wish to 
do. Dercyllidas, even earlier, had been invited more or less frankly to go 
home, 111.2.20. But it is in Tithraustes’ mouth that the Persian demand 
becomes absolute. 

But Agesilaus, flushed with the victory at Sardis, did not feel like 
sailing home, and perhaps could not do so without authority: when 
orders from Sparta do arrive (para. 27) nothing is said about autonomy 
or the ancient tribute, but only about what is to happen to the Spartan 
fleet and army. So perhapsas early as this, the future of Spartan power in 
Asia, not the status of the Greek cities, was what exercised the Spartan 
government, and Agesilaus guessed as much when he declared himself 
unable, on his own authority, to settle things with Tithraustes. 

Even after he reached Pharnabazus’ country, Agesilaus’ own inten- 
tions remain hard to ascertain. On the one hand, he tried to detach 
Pharnabazus from his allegiance, He//. 1v.1 — but that chapter ends with 
one of the strongest statements in all Xenophon of Agesilaus’ intention 
to ‘go as far east as he could’ (the whole passage is quoted above, p. 68. It 
tefers to spring 394). So it is unclear right to the end of his stay in Asia 
whether his thinking was genuinely panhellenist or whether Xenophon 
was exaggerating and Agesilaus merely intended to cut off the western 
satrapies.!0^ Agesilaus’ reluctance (endorsed by the home government) 
to quit Asia may have concealed personal motives as well: he had made 
some friendships in Asia, not just the young Mausolus but the sons of 
Pharnabazus and of Spithridates as well (for the latter see He//. Oxy. 
XX1.4, but contrast Xen. Ages. v.4). And in Asia he had enjoyed 
‘conscious mastery of men and events’, to borrow Syme’s phrase about 
Julius Caesar's psychologically liberating decade in Gaul.1% If the 
options in 394 were conquest of Persia or co-operation with individual 
Persians, Agesilaus may have been genuinely torn. 

His dilemma, if there was one, was solved for him by events in Greece, 
namely the beginnings of the Corinthian War (recounted elsewhere in 
this volume) which led to his recall. Before leaving for Pharnabazus’ 
satrapy, Agesilaus had appointed his brother-in-law Peisander to the 
command of the fleet.106 In Agesilaus’ absence from Asia, the eighty-five 
Spartan triremes engaged Pharnabazus' and Conon's fleet of 170, now 


108 E.g. by Judeich. 14 Cawkwell 1979 (B 26) 193, cf. 1976 (C 285) 71. 
105 R, Syme, The Roman Revolution (Oxford, 1939) 53. 
1% Cawkwell 1976 (C 285) 67 n. 24 defends Xenophon’s chronology. 
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ready at last; and the result of the Battle of Sardis was reversed at sea off 
Caria in a Spartan disaster, the Battle of Cnidus. Xenophon could not 
bring himself to recount it. (He//. 1v.8.1 is the barest mention.) Diodorus 
(xIv.83) records the capture of fifty Spartan triremes and 500 crew. 

The Battle of Cnidus is a break in two ways, historical and historiogra- 
phical. (Theopompus recognized this, when he ended his Hellenica at this 
point: Diod. xrv.84.7.) 

First, historiographic. With Agesilaus back in Greece, and the Spartan 
fleet defeated, Xenophon's narrative in the Hellenica has not much more 
to say in detail about Asia Minor. Diodorus' Persian and satrapal 
material, even when it is derived from parts of Ephorus not enriched by 
Ephorus' own use of the Oxyrhynchus Historian, is precious, and 
noticeably better than his offerings for the fifth century; and Diodorus 
gives some satrapal dates from an independent, reasonably well- 
informed ‘chronographic source’.107 But Diodorus was a Sicilian, and his 
distribution of attention in books xıv and xv, though welcome to the 
modern historian of Dionysius and Sicily, has led to severe abbreviation 
of Ephorus’ Anatolian and Persian material. (This, it should be said, is 
true ofthe whole period from 404 on.) In general, after 394 and still more 
after 586, we have to make progressively more use of incidental literary 
references, with help from inscriptions. This is a procedure which makes 
Persian and satrapal history seem more jerky and episodic from now on. 
Thus the so-called Revolt of the Satraps surely lasted several years, but is 
described by Diodorus (improbably but characteristically under one 
year, 562) in just three chapters, amounting to about the same quantity of 
Greek as the one long chapter which Xenophon devotes to a few months 
of campaigning on Corcyra in 373/2 by Mnasippus and Iphicrates (He//. 
v1.2). It is unlikely (but see below) that Diodorus' brevity of treatment 
here is a reliable index of the episode's importance. 

Second, historical: the events of 394 ended a wholly anomalous period 
of alliance between Athens and Persia. The victory at Cnidus was not the 
first manifestation of revived Athenian imperialism, but it was the most 
spectacular so far. Henceforth, Sparta and Persia had a common interest 
in the repression of that imperialism; in other words there wasa return to 
the alignments of the Ionian War. Every Athenian success made it more 
urgent for Persia and Sparta to ‘settle their diplomatic differences’.!08 

The changes did not however come about immediately or smoothly: 
there is an impression of jerkiness about Persian policy towards Greece 
from 394 to 386 which is not just the fault of the sources. 

At first, Persia and Athens, or rather Pharnabazus and Conon, 
continue to co-operate, taking advantage of what Diodorus sweepingly 


107 See Hornblower 1990 (C 366) 74 and nn. 108 Lewis 1977 (A 33) 147 for this phrase. 
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calls Spartan loss of sea-power, xIV.84.4: their successes in winning allies 
in Asia and the islands are listed in that chapter (reading ‘Telos’ for 
“Teos’).!© As will be explained later (ch. 8a, p. 216), epigraphic evidence 
(SEG xxvi 1282 = Harding 284) suggests that the Persian and Athenian 
promises of autonomy to Ionia (Xen. He//. 1v.8.1) were not after all 
empty, despite the existence at this time of a ‘satrap of Ionia' attested in 
Tod no. 115 (= Harding no. 24) of 6.392.110 (An independent ‘alliance’ 
coinage of the east Aegean and islands may also belong here.)!!! This 
shrewd behaviour by Persia weakened in advance any serious effort by 
Sparta to recover her standing as liberator in Asia Minor. But what really 
precluded Spartan operations in the east Aegean was the voyage (Xen. 
Hell. 1v.8.8) of Pharnabazus and Conon to Spartan waters, where they 
established a garrison and governor on the offshore island of Cythera.112 
That must have shaken Spartan morale badly so soon after the abortive 
helot rising known as the Cinadon affair (zbzd., 111.5).115 Throughout the 
fifth century, Spartan foreign policy had fluctuated between aggression 
and timidity as the threat of helot disloyalty advanced or receded; and the 
puncturing of Spartan imperialism abroad, by means of helots at home, 
was no secret to Pharnabazus or Conon. They were after all both 
veterans of the great Peloponnesian War: each man first appeared in 
history in the year (413) of Demosthenes' similarly motivated landing 
opposite, precisely, Cythera (Thuc. vrr.26). Some Persian sling-bullets 
have been published from Anticythera, the smaller island to the south, 
bearing the King's ‘signature’. They are presumably a relic of this period 
(Arch. Rep. for 1974-75 p. 42). 

The result was that Sparta sued for peace (392/1), sending Antalcidas 
to Tiribazus (for whose status see below, p. 77f). The sources are 
Andocides ııı On the Peace and Xenophon Hell. 1v.8.11^ The terms offered 
involved the complete sell-out of the Greeks in Asia (Xen. Hell. 1v.8.14): 
the islands and cities of Greece were to be autonomous, and Sparta 
would not fight Persia for the Greeks in Asia. Antalcidas the Spartan 
offered these terms to Tiribazus, rightly describing them as ‘a peace such 
as the King desired’ (Xenophon). This errs only on the side of 
understatement. 

Diplomatically, at least between Sparta and Persia, the position which 
had now been reached was exactly the same as that represented by the 
King’s Peace of 386. Why then did negotiations break down as they did? 


! Marshall 1905 (€ 200) 2 n. 4 and Robert 1969-90 (B 172) 1 569ff. 

110 But see Petit 1988 (F 693) 310, who thinks Strouthas is called ‘satrap of Ionia’ in Tod no. 
113 = Harding no. 24 merely because he is handling Ionian business at the time. 

111 Cawkwell 1956 (B 189); 1963 (B 190); Cook 1961 (B 191 = F 608). 

112 Coldstream and Huxley 1972 (C 287) 39. 113 Cartledge 1987 (C 284) 362. 

114 Badian 1991 (F 4) argues against the usual view that Philochorus r 149 relates to the 392 
attempt at peace, rather than to the King's Peace proper of 386. 
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Persia's position is the least logical of that of any of the principals to 
the affair. Tiribazus urged Artaxerxes to accept the 392 terms. These 
were first proposed at Sardis; Andocides omits this stage. They were 
then considered by the other Greek states at Sparta, a stage which 
Xenophon the panhellenist admirer of Sparta omits. (The order Sardis- 
Sparta is the likelier one; the order Sparta-Sardis would have involved 
Persia, inconceivably, in considering the consequences of a Greek 
decision.)!!5 Tiribazus was right, but the king would not see it. So the 
Spartan proposals were not ratified. Why not? The answer must lie in 
Artaxerxes’ hatred of Sparta for helping Cyrus the Younger’s revolt (p. 
66). Practical politics would soon require that that hatred should be 
given up. But for the moment Strouthas or Strouses was sent down 
instead of Tiribazus (Xen. He//. 1v.8.17, cf. Tod no. 113) to carry on the 
war against Sparta. Sparta sent out Thibron again to Asia Minor. 

Sparta’s position is simplest: combined Athenian-Persian hostility 
meant that she had to fight on. 

Then there is Athens. It was Athens’ refusal to accept the decision 
taken at Sparta which caused negotiations to break down at the Greek 
end. Why did she refuse? First, there is some evidence for anti-Persian 
feeling at Athens.116 We should not make too much of this,!17 but the 
alliance of Athens and Persia during the years before 392 had certainly 
been an unusual one. A fragment of Athenian honours to Evagoras of 
Cyprus (SEG xxix 86 + Tod no. 109) may show that already in 393 the 
Athenians, by using extravagant language about Evagoras as a Greek 
benefactor of Greece, were seeking to disguise from themselves the 
Persian aspect of the Cnidus victory: Evagoras had given a refuge to 
Conon and had introduced him to Pharnabazus, and it was more 
congenial to stress Evagoras’ role than that of Pharnabazus. 

Second, there was Athens’ desire (Andoc. 111.12ff; 36) to get back the 
old ‘overseas possessions . . . and debts’ (i.e. money lent under the fifth- 
century empire by individual Athenians to individuals in the allied states, 
no doubt at high rates of interest: Androtion in Tod no. 152 = Harding 
no. 68, of perhaps the 360s, is praised for making interest-free loans, no 
doubt because this was something unusual). The details of Athens’ 
attempts to realize this aim over the next forty years belong to Athenian 
history, but not exclusively. After all, Persia and her satraps had good 
cause for alarm at this Athenian programme of recovery, in its private as 
well as its public aspects (the fifth-century private possessions of rich 
Athenians had included land in the Persian Troad at a place called 
Ophryneum); and the satraps were later to capitalize on the general 


115 But see Badian 1991 (F 4) 33: agnostic. 


16 Jacoby comm. on Philochorus F 149, at 517; Lewis 1977 (A 33) 86 and n. 19. Cf. Isoc. 1v.157. 
17 Finley 1985 (A 18) 80. 
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mistrust of Athens, a mistrust which her territorial ambitions aroused 
among her allies and others in the period of, and well before, the Social 
War of 357-355. It is also relevant to Athenian attitudes that Conon's 
fleet passed to Athens (Clark 1990 (B 138) 58), a boost to Athenian 
confidence. 

One of Tiribazus' last actions before his supersession had been to 
imprison Conon (Xen. He//. 1v.8.16) who had been associated with the 
Sardis proposals. More vigorous and openly anti-Persian policies now 
prevailed at Athens. These were associated with the name of Thrasybu- 
lus; they can be described here only to the extent that they affect Persia 
directly. That extent is not negligible. 

One immediate consequence of the breakdown of the 392 negotia- 
tions was the help (ten ships) sent by Athens, perhaps as early as 391,118 to 
Evagoras of Cyprus, now in revolt from Persia: Athens’ policy here had 
been adumbrated by the honours conferred in 393, see above. In a 
celebrated passage, Xenophon comments (Hell. 1v.8.24) on the paradox- 
ical character of Athens' actions: the King's allies were helping the 
King's enemy. The point of this remark is not much weakened by the 
possibility!!? that the ships were sent before Evagoras went into open 
hostility. The original ten ships were captured, but immediately after- 
wards, Thrasybulus was sent out with forty triremes, a more formidable 
force: his mission was in response to an appeal from Rhodian democrats 
(Xen. Hell. 1v.8.25) after a Rhodian counter-revolution (Diod. xrv.97) 
supported by Sparta. Given the importance of Rhodes, which we have 
examined, Diodorus' remark (above) about the destruction of Spartan 
sea-power at Cnidus had been a little premature. Successful elsewhere in 
gaining or recovering allies for Athens (Thasos, Samothrace, Byzan- 
tium, Mytilene, Chios, etc.), Thrasybulus could do nothing about 
Rhodes; and it was the Spartan possession of the two great corn-routes, 
Egypt via Rhodes (cf. Dem. Cor and Thuc. viir.35.2) and the Hellespont 
(below) which explain why Athens would have to agree to the King's 
Peace. 

But from Persia's point of view the most annoying Thrasybulan 
successes were those which affected her own cities and chora, territory, on 
the Asiatic mainland. A speech of Lysias (xxvii) shows Thrasybulus 
exacting money from Halicarnassus, an Asiatic polis. That was not quite 
what Persia had in mind by Pharnabazus' promises of ‘autonomy’ 
(above); and Thrasybulus was killed at Pamphylian Aspendus, a start- 
lingly long way round the south coast of Asia Minor. He was evidently 
up to the same extortionate game there: Xen. Hell. 1v.8.30. His exactions 
did not stop at that: from an inscription (Tod no. 114 = Harding no. 26) 
honouring Clazomenae, an lonian island which could however be 

118 Cawkwell 1976 (C 112) 274. 119 Ihid. 
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regarded as a kind of peninsular site (below), i.e. one in the King's 
ancestral Asia, we learn that Athens had levied a *5 per cent tax in the 
time of Thrasybulus’. Putting that together with the help to Evagoras of 
Cyprus, we will not be surprised to find that in the King's Peace precisely 
those two places!20 are singled out as exceptions to the autonomy of the 
islands. (Clazomenae's position, joined to the mainland by a causeway of 
probably hellenistic construction, and in modern times housing a 
quarantine station,!?! perhaps made its status ambiguous. But the 
ambiguity was not allowed to extend to the political sphere, hence 
Persia's emphatic claim to the place.) There is to be no mistake: these two 
places are to be Persian possessions. As the last of Persia's irritations, we 
should not forget the Athenian alliance with rebel Egypt (above). 

Finally the Persians realize their true interests. Strouses or Strouthas, 
with his anti-Spartan mission, is superseded by Tiribazus, who thus 
reappears at the beginning of Hellenica book v. (Xenophon, as so often, 
merely leaves us to infer the truth, in this instance Tiribazus' reappoint- 
ment.) The supersession of Strouses was surely a direct consequence of 
Thrasybulus' depredations at places like Halicarnassus in Caria. (Caria, 
like Ionia, and for similar reasons, gets separate satrapal status about 
now.) The reason is that Thrasybulus' oppressions surely made the 
Persians see that Athens must be compelled explicitly to abandon all 
claims to the Asiatic mainland. (In view of this, the good relations 
between Athens and Persia which Xenophon implies at He//. 1v.8.27, 
cannot have lasted long.) 

The satrapal dispositions of this period deserve a word, because not all 
the appointees are territorial satraps of the normal type. The view taken 
here is that Tissaphernes' replacement in 395, the chiliarch Tithraustes, 
was briefly caretaker satrap of the normal territorial satrapy of Lydia. He 
was succeeded (we do not know exactly when) by the Autophradates 
whom Theopompus (FGrH 115 F 103) says was satrap of Lydia c.390, 
and who was still satrap of Lydia in 362, a long tenure (Diod. xv.90). 
During the later 390s and early 380s, however, there was, running 
parallel to the tenure of the ordinary Lydian satrapy, and co-ordinate 
with or better super-ordinate to it, a short series of non-territorial satraps 
with special powers in the west. Tiribazus was succeeded by Strouses, 
who was succeeded by Tiribazus again. Tiribazus is the ‘King’s general’, 
in control of ‘Ionia’ (Xen. Hell. 1v.8.12; v.1.28, unless — an old 
suggestion!?? — we read choras for Ionias in the latter passage, ‘territory’ 
instead of ‘Ionia’). Strouses is described in Tod no. 113 (= Harding no. 
24) as ‘satrap of Ionia’; so? Lydia as a modern reconstruction! makes 


12 Ryder 1965 (c 67). 121 Cook 1953/4 (F 601). 


12 Krumbholz 1883 (F 670) 67; cf. Petit 1988 (F 693) 310 n. 22. Cf. Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 
370. It. 13 Cawkwell 1976 (C 112) n. 19. 
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him. That this is an anomalous appointment, and that ‘Ionia’ means 
something particular (see ch. 84, p. 216) is shown by Xenophon’s 
description of Strouses, whom he calls Strouthas, as ‘looking after the 
affairs of the coast’ (Hell. 1v.8.17). After the King's Peace of 386, the need 
for such western Anatolian appointments with special powers comes to 
an end, and Tiribazus' extraordinary mandate, his maius imperium to use 
an anachronistic but apt Roman expression, is exercised in southern 
Anatolia instead. He is given the ‘supreme command?’ (Diod. xv.8.2), 
based apparently in Cilicia, for the war against Cyprus. (For the later 
position of Ionia see p. 216 below.) 

The satrapal tenure of Greater Phrygia in the Anatolian interior is a 
blank to us between the beginning of the fourth century and Atizyes in 
334 (Arr. Anab. 1.25.3). The Arsames mentioned by Polyaenus (v1.28) is 
undated even as to his century; and another Tithraustes attested in the 
3508 is surely resident not in this but in Hellespontine Phrygia on the 
coast, and is anyway not a satrap.124 He is certainly not the same man as 
the Tithraustes who was satrap of Lydia in the 390s. Other problems are 
raised by Ariaeus, who helped that Tithraustes to kill Tissaphernes 
(above). The question is, was he a territorial satrap or just an agent of 
other satraps? He is usually, but wrongly, held to have been satrap of 
Greater Phrygia in 395. (His position in 400, to which Xen. Hell. 1v.1.27 
is just a back reference, is not relevant here.) It is true that Diodorus calls 
Ariaeus ‘a certain satrap’ at xIv.80 (where Ariaeus’ name is a very 
plausible emendation for ‘of Larissa’).!25 But this cannot be pressed, 
especially in the light of ‘a certain’; and Polyaenus (v1.16) may imply 
parity of esteem for Ariaeus with both Tissaphernes and Tithraustes. But 
in the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia (xix), Ariaeus looks more like a subordinate 
of Tithraustes than a colleague at the territorial satrapal level: he is there 
bracketed with an unknown figure called Pasiphernes, both men being 
appointed by Tithraustes as ‘generals to deal with the current situation’. 
Diodorus also (above) says that Tithraustes worked ‘through’ Ariaeus to 
bring about Tissaphernes’ death; this may be another indication of 
inferiority. Further evidence of a kind is to be found in the very 
fragmentary thirteenth chapter of the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia: if Ariaeus is 
the name of one of the ‘best of generals’ there mentioned at para. 2 line 


14 Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 144 n. 57. (but Beloch is there misrepresented: he says that T. is 
satrap of Greater Phrygia). The view of Cook 1983 (F 14) 172ff that Greater Phrygia was not a 
satrapy at all fails because of Atizyes. On the satrapy list at Xen. An. vır.8.25 (which mentions an 
Artakames satrap of Greater Phrygia) see Cook 1983 (F 14) 82. Xen. Cyr. 11.2.5., VHI.6.7 also has an 
Artakames satrap of Phrygia (whence Jo. 21 which is at least evidence of a kind for the existence of 
the satrapy, though hardly evidence that Artakames is himself historical, contra, Beloch 1912-27 (A 
5) ri? 2.152. Note also Andrewes 1971 (C 275) 209 n. 9 and Sekunda in F 53 110ff. 

125 The emendation is by Paulmier and is clearly right; it removes the basis for Briant in F 47 16 
and n. 51; F 40, 161 and n. 39. See Hornblower 1990 (F 36) 93. 
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35, that could support the view here taken. But the original editors were 
doubtful about the traces of the name. Finally, if Ariaeus was really 
satrap of Greater Phrygia, he was not taking his domestic duties very 
seriously by the time of Xen. Hell. 1v.1.27, when we find him at Sardis, 
‘minding the shop’ for Tithraustes against the arrivals of both Tiribazus 
as ‘King’s general’ (above) and of Autophradates as satrap of Lydia in 
the normal way (Theopompus, above). 

For the other satrapies and districts of Asia Minor see ch. 82, pp. 217ff. 
This is a good place to make a general point. We should not think of the 
satrapies of Asia Minor (and this is no doubt true of other parts of the 
empire also) as covering the map of Anatolia completely, capable of 
being inked in different colours like the modern vi/ayets of Turkey. There 
were areas and peoples which at times it would be hard or positively 
wrong to attribute to any one satrap: Pisidia (p. 219), Mysia (not a 
satrapy itself, p. 220), parts of Cappadocia (p. 220f), Lycia (dynastic in 
the early fourth century, but subsumed under Hecatomnid Caria by 337, 
presumably with royal permission; see p. 218f); the Pamphylians (a 
rebellious e¢hnos or tribal people in the 360s, Diod. xv.9o, and containing 
a city, Phaselis, which treats with Mausolus as an equal, Bengtson, 
SdA = Mio). A satrap who could make his writ run in these areas might 
expect to get away with it, as far as the King’s approval went. Finally, the 
case of Tralles, put in Caria at Xen. Hell. 11.2.19 (cf. for the 340s Robert, 
1936 (B 169) no. 96), but in Ionia by Diodorus (xrv.36.3) perhaps 
suggests that boundaries were fluid (rather than vague): these things 
were subject to adjustment. There were however some clear and firm 
frontiers, like the Oxus River which divides Sogdia and Bactria, Strabo 
x1.11.2. Between one Roman province and another there were customs 
posts, so that you knew where you were. We do not hear of this in 
Achaemenid Persia. None of all this means that we should be defeatist 
about trying to ascertain which satrap ruled what, and when. Mausolus 
knew what he meant when he spoke of ‘the land which Mausolus rules’ 
(Crampa 1972 (F 619) no. 40). 

In Hellespontine Phrygia, Pharnabazus had been succeeded (Xen. Hell. 
v.1.28) by the beginning of the 380s by Ariobarzanes, who may have 
been a usurper satrap. Or rather, perhaps, a caretaker with official 
sanction. At any rate he helped to bring about the King's Peace, by 
helping his guest-friend Antalcidas (cf. p. 69f above) to seal off the 
Hellespont and its corn-route, and so threaten Athens with starvation ‘as 
once before’ (Xen. Hell. v.1.29. This is a more or less explicit back- 
reference to Aegospotami). Now that both the Hellespont and Rhodes 
were in hostile possession, Athens' hand was played out and she accepted 
the Peace on the terms given at Xen. Hell. v.1.28: the cities of Asia were 
to be the King’s, including the ‘islands’ Cyprus and Clazomenae 
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(inverted commas because of Clazomenae, cf. above), while the other 
Greek cities, great and small, with the exception of three Athenian 
cleruchies, were to be autonomous. If either side declined these terms, 
the King would make war on them by land and sea, with ships and with 
money. 

A more detailed document!26 may have contained very specific 
requirements, like a stipulation that Athens pull down the gates of 
Piraeus, as well as more general rules about the taking back of exiles. 
(But the Peace did not, it seems, restrict Athenian naval activity.) More 
relevant for the history of Persia and Asia Minor is the likelihood (ch. 4, 
p. 118) that by the terms of the King's Peace the fertile mainland 
possessions, peratai, of islands like Tenedos, Chios, Samos and Rhodes 
passed to Persian control in 386 as part of ‘royal Asia’. This must have 
been a blow to the economies of these islands, and must be relevant to 
their absence of vigour in face of satrapal infiltration over the next 
decade — all except Samos, where Athens moved in instead. Chios and 
Mytilene perhaps tried to recover their peraiai in the 340s through the 
agency of Hermias of Atarneus, see below, p. 94. Similarly, Tenedos and 
Mytilene tried to recover theirs in the 330s. But they were told by the 
Persians, who were now in a position to give orders again as a result of 
the anti-Macedonian counter-offensive, to ‘return to the King's Peace’ 
(Arr. Anab. 11.1—2). That expression is problematic, but is best inter- 
preted as meaning that the islands should give up their peraiai on the 
Persian mainland. On any other construction the reference to the King's 
Peace is mystifying, because the Peace did not, as we have seen, give 
islands like Tenedos to Persia; the reverse is true. 

How complete a divide is the King's Peace, considered as an event in 
western Asiatic history? For Persia, as we have noted, it meant not less 
but more warfare in the western satrapies. The difference now was that 
the fighting was against the combined forces of Cypriots and Egyptians 
rather than against Greeks (for the Cyprus-Egypt revolts as a ‘common’, 
i.e. shared, war against Persia see Diod. xv.4.3). Hecatomnus, the new 
satrap of Caria, was expected to earn his keep by subduing Cyprus (ibid. 
2), and though he actually helped the rebel, Tiribazus and Orontes had 
settled Cyprus by the end of the 380s (see above, p. 57). In 385-383 
Abrocomas, Tithraustes (formerly satrap of Lydia) and Pharnabazus, 
formerly of Hellespontine Phrygia, led an unsuccessful assault on Egypt 
(Isoc. 1v.140, virtually the only source). The repulse of the Persians by 
Acoris of Egypt with the help of the Athenian Chabrias and his 
mercenaries shows the real as opposed to the ‘mythical’ (above p. 52) 
significance of Cyrus and his 10,000, namely the introduction of the 


1% Cawkwell 1973 (C 111); 1981 (C 113), contra, Sinclair (c 76) and Clark 1990 (8 138), specifically 
on the naval aspects. See also Badian 1991 (F 4) 35ff. 
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Greek mercenary as a decisive factor in Mediterranean warfare. It is 
wrong to try to minimize this.!?? To Artaxerxes’ preoccupations in the 
380s should be added a long-standing revolt of the Cadusians (p. 64). 
The crisis of this revolt is synchronized by Diodorus (xv.8) with the later 
phases of the Cyprus operations. 

So Persia's hands were full. But it was not even true that she had seen 
quite the last of Spartans and Athenians on the Asiatic mainland; and this 
is the proof that the King’s Peace was not final: for them either. (The 
following discussion ignores famous instances of help to rebel satraps 
like Ariobarzanes in 366 — for which see p. 85 — although that should be 
remembered too.) 

First, Sparta. One of the Persian admirals in the Cyprus operations, 
Glos, himself moved into revolt, perhaps in central Ionia (Diod. xv.9.3f, 
cf. xv.18). He received help from Sparta, at a date perhaps as late as 380/ 
79.128 This revolt fizzled out after the deaths of Glos and his son (after 
which 'the Asian rebellions spontaneously ended', as Diodorus says at 
Xv.18.4, not quite correctly). But the revolt is of interest as showing that 
Spartan opportunism in Asia was not a thing of the past. 

As for Athens, an inscription shows her general Timotheus during his 
Samian adventure of about 365 (p. 201) embroiled in some way with 
Erythrae in mainland Ionia (IG ti? 108 = Engelmann and Merkelbach 
1972 (F 627) no. 7, cf. Dem. xv.9). It is tempting to associate this with a 
remark of Demosthenes in 341 (v1.24) about Athenian generals visiting 
places like Chios and Erythrae looking for money. The mention of 
Erythrae here is interesting, because Erythrae was now part of the 
King’s Asia, having been ‘handed over to the barbarian’ in 386 (in the 
language of the new Erythrae inscription discussed at p. 216 below). 
Evidently, then, there were moments even after 386 when Athens, like 
Sparta, was prepared to interfere directly in the Persian King’s Asia. And 
an inscription mentioning Athenian soldiers who ‘fought with Chabrias 
at Aianteion’ in the Hellespontine region (Burnett and Edmonson 1961 
(C 100)) is probably evidence that Athens, in about 375, gave some help 
to Philiscus the ‘hyparch’ or subordinate of Ariobarzanes, on what for 
Persia was her Hellespontine Phrygian mainland. 

Nor was Persia for her part wholly scrupulous about keeping her 
hands off the islands. From Demosthenes (xv.9) we learn that by 366 there 
was a Persian garrison on Samos, under Cyprothemis, installed by 
‘Tigranes the hyparch’, a man otherwise unknown. The notorious 
Athenian cleruchy on Samos was actually (on one way of looking at the 


17 With Cartledge 1979 (C 282) 272; 1987 (C 284) 209. 

128 Ryder 1965 (C 313). Cawkwell 1976 (C 285) 70 says that it is impossible that Sparta actually 
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matter) no more than a pre-emptive response to this clear provocation. 
As for Hecatomnid Carian encroachment in the islands to the south, that 
is now thought to have begun in the 360s also (F644, 134: Cos). 

The King's Peace, then, created no impenetrable iron curtain for 
either side. Nor, we can add, was it a commercial or social curtain of any 
kind. Thus Phaselites are found trading as a routine matter at mid- 
century Athens (Dem. xxxv, Against Lacritus). There is also evidence for 
Phoenician trade with Athens and vice versa, cf. p. 355. Again, Attic 
epigraphy is rich in Asiatic immigrants, and statue-bases and other 
evidence from the most hellenized provinces, Lycia and Caria, attest an 
eastward diaspora of Athenian craftsmen and intellectuals to satrapal and 
dynastic courts in the Persian empire. Aristotle's stay at Atarneus is only 
the most celebrated. The effects of mercenaries on warfare is a topic 
discussed elsewhere in this volume (p. 678), but the social consequences, 
for racial and other attitudes, deserve a word here. Mercenary service 
was something you did not any longer need to feel ashamed of as in 
Alcaeus' day (the archaic period). To have served with the great 
mercenary commander Iphicrates is a matter of pride for the speaker of 
Isaeus 11.6; and in New Comedy the mercenary is by no means always 
portrayed as the *braggart of literary convention.!? Returning mercen- 
aries, naturally, brought with them native women; and a more complex 
family history — though still, surely, one with mercenary service at the 
back of it — is implied by Aristotle’s mention (De Gen. Anim. 722a) of a 
woman from Elis whose child had an Ethiopian father.'3° All this 
produced the mental climate in which Menander was able to say ‘the man 
whose natural beauty is good, though he be an Ethiopian, is nobly born’ 
(F 612 K, cf. Agatharchides GGM ı 118; [Callisthenes] 111.8.16). But these 
attitudes did not prevail overnight, or at all levels of society (just as 
homonoia, ‘harmony of outlook’, or guest-friendships between upper- 
class Persians and Greeks — whether Greek visitors like Agesilaus or 
Greek residents like the Demaratids, p. 213 — tell us nothing about the 
prejudices of ordinary Spartans or the Athenian demos). Thus when the 
soldiers of Xenophon’s Anabasis in 400 B.C. discover that Apollonides 
the self-styled Boeotian has actually got pierced ears, ‘just like a Lydian', 
he is soon sent packing: rrr. 1. 16.35! 

The year 380, when Sparta helped Glos, is given by Diodorus as the 
acme of her power. Henceforth, with the founding of the Second 
Athenian Naval Confederacy, whose first stirrings are to be dated early 
in 378 (p. 166), Persia's main enemy among the Greek states must have 


129 A. W. Gomme and F. Sandbach, Menander Commentary (Oxford, 1973) 25. 

130 F, M. Snowden, Jr., Blacks in Antiquity: Ethiopians in the Greco-Roman Experience (Cambridge, 
MA and London, 1970) 104 and generally. 

131 The interest of this passage was pointed out to the present writer by Mr Thomas Braun. 
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seemed once again to be Athens. The charter of the confederacy, though 
probably framed in deference to the King’s Peace (Tod no. 123 = Hard- 
ing no. 55, lines 13-14), menaces not just Sparta but (line 42) anyone who 
attacks a confederate state, and it is fair to assume that Persia and the 
satraps are here included. Certainly the earliest names on the list of 
members at the end of the text include islands, such as Chios and Rhodes, 
for whom Persian satrapal aggression was a nearer and more real threat 
than Sparta. This aspect of the new confederacy's origins should not be 
neglected as it often is (Isoc. rv.163 makes the point). In Caria, where 
Mausolus had succeeded his father Hecatomnus in 377, his move of 
capital to coastal Halicarnassus from inland Mylasa may be part of an 
aggressive attempt by the satrap to stem Athenian political influence. 
That is, to forestall, at least in his own back yard, financial exactions like 
those of Thrasybulus at Halicarnassus in the period before the King's 
Peace, or of Timotheus at Erythrae in (?) the 360s. 

But Egypt was still the major Persian preoccupation, and the years 577 
to 374 and 575 (an abnormally long period even by Persian standards, p. 
56) were absorbed in massive preparations for an attack under Pharnaba- 
zus (Diod. xv.29;42): this time however it was Persia who made most 
conspicuous use of Athenian talent — under first Iphicrates then 
Timotheus — and of Greek mercenaries, 20,000 of them. It was the need 
to recruit these which provided a strong motive for Persia to effect the 
second ‘King’s Peace’ of the year 375:!32 Diod. xv.38 and FGrH 328 
Philochorus F 151. But this huge effort against Egypt also failed, and 
Pharnabazus gave way to Datames (below, p. 84f) as Persian commander 
in Egypt (372). It goes a little too far to speak!?? of an ‘Atheno-Persian 
entente between 380 and 374’. Nevertheless the presence of the Athenian 
Iphicrates on the Persian side, where he had been since 579 when 
Chabrias was recalled at Persian insistence from helping the rebels 
(Diod. xv.29), needs an explanation, or more than one, if it is right to see 
the new Athenian confederacy as constructed with at least one eye on the 
Persian King and his Anatolian delegates. Can we simply write off 
Iphicrates as an independent operator? It is true that, given Athens' poor 
public finances in the period, fourth-century Athenian generals were less 
obviously servants of the state than their predecessors of the fifth; but 
their independence of action can be exaggerated, especially if we believe 
everything said by Athenian orators.!?* Thus stiff diplomatic notes from 
Persia led to the smart recall not just of Chabrias (above), but of Chares in 
the 350s: p. 89 below. So that explanation will not do. The truth is that 
Athens preferred to be non-committal, except when she was roused to 
counter absolutely flagrant satrapal encroachment in the east Aegean 
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(below); or when she gauged that the political wind was blowing very 
hard indeed against Persia. This non-committal attitude is clearly 
enunciated in Tod no. 145 = Harding no. 57, the Reply to the Satraps of 
(?) 362 (p. 88f). Another motive, though, for the so-called ‘entente’ with 
Persia was simply Athens' desire to get jobs and pay for her officers and 
men. (Chabrias’ help to Philiscus and Ariobarzanes in ?375, for which see 
above p. 81, is not of great moment, because Ariobarzanes is not yet in 
revolt. Butas we have noted it is interesting as showing Athens acting on 
the Asian mainland.) 

The elevation of Datames marks the beginning of the unrest tradition- 
ally known as the Revolt of the Satraps.135 The main literary sources are 
Nepos’ Life of Datames'6 (which is one of the most valuable of that 
author's Lives, comparable to the Arzicus in that it provides for once 
material not better reproduced elsewhere); chapters 90-3 of Diodorus 
book xv!37 (with more material about Artabazus in book xvr); further 
Ephorus-derived material in writers like Polyaenus; the Tenth Prolo- 
gues of Trogus; and for the Ariobarzanes affair Xenophon's Ages. 11.26f. 
But there are also several helpful inscriptions, and some informative 
coinage.!38 Finally, the Rainer Papyrus on the Social War, FGrH 105, 
adds to our knowledge about Artabazus. 

The scale, the importance and even the historicity of the Revolt have 
been reasonably, but not in the end convincingly, questioned.13? Cer- 
tainly, ‘regional instability’ of this sort does not prove Persia to have 
been basically weak, nor can it be proved that the revolts were planned or 
co-ordinated. But it is not likely that Diodorus' source Ephorus made 
the whole thing up, or that he was merely transmitting the panhellenist 
wishful thinking of his teacher Isocrates. Things are not so simple: 
Ephorus got his own account from some even more nearly contempor- 
ary authority (Dinon? Callisthenes?). 

The four periods of the Revolt or revolts — that of Datames which 
began in the 370s, of Ariobarzanes in the mid 360s, the general 
insurrection in the second half of the 360s, and Artabazus’ revolt in the 
next decade — occupy nearly twenty years. (What Diodorus records 
under the single year 362 can only be the climax of the third or main 
phase.) It is therefore not surprising that it was not until the late 350s that 
Persia had the energy or resources to resume the struggle for Egypt (half 
of the King’s revenues were cut off by 362, if we may believe Diodorus). 

Datames’ revolt probably began soon after 372, when Timotheus 
replaced Iphicrates in Egypt. He can be traced via the mints of Tarsus 


135 Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 170-82; Weiskopf 1989 (F 69). 136 Sekunda 1988 (F 59). 
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and Side (whose coins he overstruck)!# in southern Anatolia, to Sinope 
and Amisus in the north. He remained in north Cappadocia, though 
under siege by Autophradates of Lydia (who was later a rebel but was 
still loyal at this time) and also perhaps, as coinage suggests,!*! by the 
Lycian dynast Artumpara. Datames detached north Cappadocia com- 
pletely from Persian control. (For the later history of Cappadocia see ch. 
82, p. 220f.) His example showed other potentially disloyal satraps what 
they could hope for: an independent enclave. 

The second phase of insurrection begins far away, at Delphi in 568, 
where Philiscus of Abydus distributed money provided by Ariobar- 
zanes, satrap of Hellespontine Phrygia, in exchange for Greek mercenar- 
ies (Xen. Hell. vrr.1.27). This was ostensibly to help Sparta but more 
probably for himself in his planned revolt. It seems that the ‘legitimate’ 
satrap of Hellespontine Phrygia was Pharnabazus' son Artabazus, who 
had Achaemenid blood!? through his mother Apame. Artabazus' uncle 
Ariobarzanes was under instructions to hand over the satrapy to his 
nephew, now of age (cf. Xen. Hell. 1v.1.40, assuming that ‘Pharnabazus’ 
brother’ there is Ariobarzanes).1 But Ariobarzanes refused, and the 
satraps Mausolus of Caria and Autophradates of Lydia were sent against 
Ariobarzanes at his current base in the gulf of Adramyttium (either at 
Adramyttium itself, modern Edremit, or at Assus. See Xen. Ages. 11.26 
and Polyaen. v11.29.6). At this point Athens and Sparta joined in on 
Ariobarzanes’ side, with forces commanded by Timotheus (in a 
campaign which was more celebrated for its operations against another 
Persian force, that on Samos: Dem. xv.9) and Agesilaus (Xen. Ages. 
11.26) respectively. Now Agesilaus and Mausolus are described by 
Xenophon as guest-friends, and this relationship is explicitly said to be 
older than the episode which prompted Xenophon to mention it. 
Perhaps (see above, p. 69) it goes back to the 390s. That may be relevant 
to Mausolus’ odd behaviour at Assus: he and Autophradates gave 
money to Agesilaus and raised the siege. This, we may suppose, was part 
of a deal for Greek mercenaries, reminiscent of the Philiscus affair at 
Delphi; if so, it would show that Mausolus and Autophradates were 
contemplating revolt as early as the middle of the 3605.19^ 

There are therefore reasons for linking the second and third phases of 


140 Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum Berry 11 nos. 1294-5. 141 S. Atlan, Anadolu 3 (1958) Soft. 
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the revolt, or rather for seeing the central period of disturbances as a 
long-drawn-out process. This idea is supported by the mention at Diod. 
xv.go, describing the third and main phase of the revolt, of rebellious 
ethne (Mysians, Pamphylians, Lycians, etc.); this suggests general and 
protracted upheaval. 

(The issue is not straightforward. In Diodorus' account it is unclear 
whether the revolt is a revolt like that of the Ionians in 500-499 B.C., that 
is, a revolt of subject peoples against their Persian masters; or a revolt by 
dissident satraps against the King; or both. The introductory sentence 
certainly leads us to expect an account of a revolt by subject peoples — 
‘the coastal inhabitants of Asia revolted from the Persians’ — but 
Diodorus continues ‘and some of the satraps and generals made war on 
Artaxerxes'. This implies that the revolt was one of both subjects and 
satraps. But in the narrative which follows the revolt is represented as a 
series of satrapal initiatives, based on Greek mercenary support. In view 
of the general quiescence of Asia Minor in the fourth century after the 
King's Peace, it is hard to believe in a general rebellion, although in ch. 
9o Diodorus does include the ‘Greek cities in Asia’ among the King's 
enemies, and he emphatically lists the rebellious efhne at the end of the 
chapter.) 

The leader of the revolt was neither of the satraps just mentioned, 
Mausolus and Autophradates, nor Tachos, the rebel satrap of Egypt 
(prominent though he was among the rebels, Diod. xv.90.3), but 
Orontes, satrap of Armenia. (This is what Trogus calls him; Diodorus 
calls him satrap of Mysia. There are strong grounds for thinking! that 
Diodorus' description is a mistake; or rather that there has been a 
displacement in the text, and the Mysians belong in his list of rebellious 
ethne and have been wrongly attached to Orontes' name.) Orontes was a 
half-Bactrian, cf. OGIS 264 (with p. 63f above). He was also married to 
the king's daughter (Xen. An. 11.4.8 and OGIS 391). This suggests that 
he may have had grander aims than mere territorial enlargement, in fact 
that he hoped to do a Cytus the Younger not a Datames. (But his gold 
coinage, of which three examples survive, should not be counted among 
the proofs that he aimed for the throne; cf. p. 59.) Artabazus, apparently 
loyal for the moment (it isa feature of these revolts that satrap a is sent to 
subdue satrap 4, and that we next find a himself in revolt) was imprisoned 
by Autophradates (Dem. xxrt1.154). This momentarily made a clean 
sweep of the western satrapies: Datames and Ariobarzanes of Hellespon- 
tine Phrygia were certainly involved, Polyaen. vır.2ı.3 and Diod. 
xv.9o.5. The position in Greater Phrygia, in the interior, is unknown (cf. 
p. 78); but the later achievement of Antigonus as Alexander's satrap at 
Celaenae, where he kept open the line of Macedonian communications 

145 Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 177; another view: Osborne 1981—5 (B 165) 11 1982, 65ff. 
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under huge pressure, shows that an obstructive satrap there would have 
been hard to circumvent. The way was now open for a push on the 
Iranian heartland. 

Datames crossed the Euphrates (Polyaenus), Orontes moved on Syria 
(Trogus, Prologue x) and Tachos and Agesilaus on Phoenicia (Diod. 
XV.92.4). Was this a grand pincer attack? If so, Artaxerxes must have 
been steeling himself for another Cunaxa. But a co-ordinated rebel 
strategy is no more than speculation. In any case, the second Cunaxa 
never happened. Tachos was finished off by mutiny at the lower levels, 
and there was treachery at the higher: Orontes and an associate 
Rheomithres took the Great King's money and submitted (Diod. xv.91— 
2). Datames (ibid. 91) was killed, though his Cappadocian kingdom 
survived (ch. 84, p. 221). Mausolus, the great opportunist (he is not 
mentioned for any specific action while the revolt was at its height) 
rapidly returned to his allegiance, in fact by 361/o (as an inscription 
shows, Tod no. 138. This is a text from Carian Mylasa, and is dated by 
Mausolus' satrapy and the 45th year of Artaxerxes: line 17). There is no 
evidence, though it is often assumed, that he received Lycia as his reward 
for leaving the revolt. 

The Greek attitude to all this is enigmatic to us, and the level of Greek 
involvement hard to determine. Athens' intervention on Samos was 
against a Persian garrison (Dem. xv.9), which justified morally the 
cleruchy which Athens installed there — something anyway justified 
technically, despite the renunciations of cleruchies in the confederacy 
charter (Tod no. 123 = Harding no. 35), because Samos was not a 
member. It was consistent with this anti-Persian stance, one might think, 
that Athens should help Ariobarzanes, who was now in Persian 
disfavour; but did Athens greatly care who held the Dascyleum satrapy? 
Ifthe Ariobarzanes episode is really just a deal for mercenaries, it may be 
safer once again to invoke, as a motive, Athens' desire for pay for her 
officers and men. But that is not the whole story, because there is 
independent evidence for strong Athenian resentment of Persia in the 
early to mid-360s: a quadrilateral (Persian—Athenian—Spartan—T heban) 
peace conference at Susa in 367 had endorsed a Theban proposal (which 
never came to anything) for the disbandment of the Athenian fleet. One 
of the Athenian ambassadors there present threatened that Athens 
would now ‘look for some friend other than the Great King’ (Xen. Hell. 
v11.1.37). These words were not wholly idle: Ariobarzanes apart, an 
inscription in the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford, for which a date has 
been argued around 564,146 attests an Athenian alliance with Strato, the 
king of Sidon in Phoenicia (Tod no. 139=Harding no. 40). Now 
Phoenicia was on the direct line of any rebel thrust towards Persia 
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(above), and there is an interesting wisp of evidence for collusion 
between Strato and King Tachos of Egypt (Hieron. Adv. Iovinian. 1.45). 
Certainly Tachos fled to Sidon in 360 (Xen. Ages. 11.3). Again, a 
(chronologically problematic) Athenian decree honouring Orontes may 
belong ¢. 361/o (IG 112 207a, see below). Finally, the Athenian Chabrias 
helped the rebel cause with mercenaries and perhaps naval help (Diod. 
XV.92.5, Nep. Chabr. 11.5, Hicks and Hill no. 122). But see above, p. 83 on 
Iphicrates, for the difficulties of evaluating this kind of appointment. 

As for Greek relations with Mausolus, Agesilaus may have taken his 
money (the Susa talks were no more pleasing to Sparta than to Athens, 
involving as they did the recognition of Messenian independence — 
hence Spartan readiness to injure Persia by helping Ariobarzanes. In 362 
Agesilaus perhaps just needed money). But what of Athens? The Samos 
cleruchy imposed by the Athenian Timotheus was not a friendly move 
towards a nearby satrap who may already have had designs on Samos.!#7 
In other words the Persian hyparch Tigranes, who garrisoned Samos, 
may have been working in the same direction and interest as the nearest 
and most powerful satrap, namely Mausolus of Caria. (He is not likely to 
have been working directly and openly for him, because this is a point 
which Demosthenes is not likely to have missed.) Athens saved Samos 
from Persian Hecatomnid intervention, if that was the threat; but 
Rhodes, Cos and Chios were to succumb (Dem. xv; v.25). What made 
these encroachments possible was, in large part, the distrust of Athens 
caused by precisely the Samos cleruchy, whatever its justification. So 
Mausolus was the long-term gainer, even if he was perhaps the short- 
term loser, from the Samos affair of 366. It is interesting in this 
connexion that places in the Persian empire, some of them specifically in 
Mausolus' sphere of influence (including islands gobbled up by Caria at 
one time or another), offered a refuge to Samians expelled as a result of 
the cleruchy.!# In so doing, they were making an anti-Athenian gesture. 
There was thus a long prehistory to Persian support of the Social War 
rebels of the 350s (see below). Samos, where events in 366 helped to 
concentrate allied feeling against Athens, can be seen as a testing-ground 
for the open collision of Athenian and Persian interests and forces in the 
next decade. 

Officially, though, the Greeks, in the Reply to the Satraps (Tod no. 
145 = Harding no. 57 of, probably, 362/1) declined involvement on the 
rebel side. Athens took the lead in the matter, if we may judge from the 

i" Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 109 and n. 19; 135 and n. 247; note however Shipley 1987 (c 382) 137 
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Attic dialect of the inscription, although the stone was found at Argos. 
Athens' own difficulties in the Aegean, which are described elsewhere in 
this volume (p. 203), meant that she had few resources to spare. Sparta, 
deprived of Messenia by Epaminondas, was also in very low water. The 
Great King had won. 

Almost the first act of the new King Artaxerxes III, who succeeded to 
the throne in 359, was to order the disbandment of the mercenary armies 
of the coastal satraps: scholiast on Dem. 1v.19. He was obeyed. The 
purpose and scope of this order are debatable. It surely did not (despite 
the word ‘coastal’) include satrapal fleets, in satrapies where they existed 
(cf. p. 56 for the usual Persian way of raising a navy). Thus Mausolus, 
whose ships number 100 at Xen. Ages. 11.26f. (366) still has a navy in 357, 
Diod. xvr.7, with which he helps Chios, Rhodes and Byzantium in their 
war against Athens. As to the purpose of the order, the scholiast says that 
it was an economy measure. It is tempting to reject this curiously 
modern-looking explanation, in terms of ‘defence-cuts’, in favour of a 
political motive, the need to discipline the satraps after recent exper- 
iences. If that was the purpose, it failed badly, because the mercenaries 
thus disengaged eventually hired themselves out to Chares, the Athenian 
commander in the Social War; and when Chares ran short of funds, he 
engaged himself and his forces to Artabazus, now in revolt (scholiast on 
Dem. ıv.19; Diod. xvr.22). 

This revolt of Artabazus is the fourth and final phase of the Revolt of 
the Satraps. Chares was successful at first, ravaging the (Hellespontine) 
Phrygian territory of Tithraustes, a Persian (scholiast on Dem. 1v.19; 
FGrH 105, the Rainer Papyrus) and winning a ‘Second Marathon’ in the 
Anatolian interior. But the Great King now took a hand: he threatened 
to help Athens’ rebel allies unless Chares was recalled. (This may show 
that Mausolus' original help to Rhodes and the others was given 
independently, cf. p. 58.) Athens complied and Artabazus had to look for 
mercenaries elsewhere; in fact, from Thebes. Thebes was in bad financial 
trouble in the Third Sacred War (p. 741), where she had bitten 
off more than she could chew against the Phocians, who had the 
advantage of the Delphic temple treasures. So she sent 5,000 men 
(citizen-soldiers, perhaps, rather than mercenaries; or better, perhaps, 
*citizen-mercenaries): Diod. xvr.34.1, winter 354/3. Pammenes, the 
Theban commander, was briefly successful at first (ibid. 2), but then he 
quarrelled with Artabazus, who had him killed. What happened to 
Pammenes' mercenary force after that is strictly unknown, but an acute 
modern suggestion!^ has them hire themselves out to the obvious 
employer, the Persian King himself, poised for another attack on Egypt. 
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Certainly the King sent Thebes 300 Attic talents (Diod. xv1.40), which is 
exactly a year's pay for 5,000 men at the rate of 1 drachma per day; and 
this was surely not for the ‘beautiful blue eyes’!50 of the Thebans. This 
kind of side-switching anticipates the behaviour of some of the early 
hellenistic armies, more concerned with their aposkene, baggage (i.e. 
booty)! than with the fate or identity of their paymaster. These 
Thebans, stuck in the Persian-held interior without a leader, at least have 
the excuse that there was not much else they could do. Artabazus fled to 
the court of Philip of Macedon (Diod. xvr.5 2). This was neither the first 
(cf. p. 213 for Amyntas son of Boubares) nor the last (p. 863) instance of 
Macedonian co-operation with individual Persians. Young Alexander 
surely took note. (Artabazus was eventually recalled to Persia at the 
instance of his kinsman Mentor.) 

Before we turn to Egypt again, Orontes must have a final mention. It 
seems!52 that there is no epigraphic evidence for a second phase of 
insurrectionist activity by him in the 350s. But a reference to him in 
Demosthenes’ On the Symmories in 354/3 (xtv.31) does look like an 
allusion to a currently, if briefly, dangerous enemy of Persia. In any case, 
Artabazus is evidently the main rebel of the 350s — the hero, so to speak, 
of the '45 rebellion, as Orontes, a tarnished hero, had been of the ’ı5 
(both men had royal blood). The details of any post-360 activity by 
Orontes elude us; his bribery by Artaxerxes II and his *desertion of those 
who trusted him' (Diod. xv.91.1) would in any case have made him, in 
Browning's phrase about Wordsworth, a ‘lost leader’. 

The Persian attack on Egypt in 351/0, which certainly happened (it is 
alluded to by Dem. xv.12 of that year), has unfortunately slipped from 
Diodorus’ account. It was mentioned by Ephorus: Diod. xv1.40.3 (cf. 
44) has a reference to an ‘earlier’, but in the extant narrative non-existent, 
campaign. This omission has produced a muddle: Diodorus records 
under 35 1 a successful campaign which belongs in 344 or 343. (Dem. xtv. 
31 may imply an even earlier attempt, in 354/3, cf. ‘for a third time’ in 
Trogus Prologue x.) Of the details of the Persian repulse from Egypt in 
351 Diodorus has ensured that nothing can be said. But it was that 
Persian failure in Egypt which now stimulated, and it was the Egyptian 
king who now encouraged and helped, a revolt in Phoenicia as well (we 
may compare the Strato—Tachos axis of the 360s). The Phoenicians must 
also have resented!5? the demands on them which Persian preparations 


150 Beloch 1912-27 (A 5) i? 1.485 n. 1. 

151 M. Holleaux, ‘Ceux qui sont dans le bagage’, Etudes d’epigraphie et d'histoire grecques 111 (Paris, 
1968) 15—26; cf. Cook 1983 (F 14) 265 n. 22. 

152 Osborne 1971 (8 164) and 1975 (F 688); Weiskopf 1989 (F 69) 79; but note Moysey 1987 (B 
161). 153 Cook 1983 (F 14) 220. 
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against Egypt involved: Phoenicia was the main Persian base for that 
campaign. 

Diodorus’ account of this Phoenician revolt (xv1.42ff) is for a change 
satisfyingly full, and we get a glimpse, not afforded us in the half-century 
since the events of Xenophon's Hellenica book ut, of what Persian rule 
was actually like. We have already noticed the fodder collected by the 
satraps for the war, surely typical of countless such requisitions. There is 
also a mention (xv1.41.5) of the ‘royal paradise’ ( — enclosed garden or 
park, pardesh, cf. the ‘keeper of the king's pardesh at Nehemiah 3.8), 
‘where the Persian Kings took their ease'. Posidonius adds the detail that 
at Damascus, 80 km inland from Sidon but perhaps not far from 
Diodorus’ ‘paradise’, there were vineyards which supplied Chalybonian 
wine for the Persian King. This was allegedly the only kind he would 
drink: FGrH 87 F 68. Readers of Seven Pillars of Wisdom will remember 
the galloping horseman who accosts Lawrence of Arabia with a bunch of 
yellow grapes: ‘Good news: Damascus salutes you!’ (p. 644). 

The satraps Belesys of Syria and Mazaeus of Cilicia commanded the 
Persian invasion force, which assembled in Babylonia. Tennes, king (i.e. 
client-king) of Sidon was the leader of the rebel forces (‘many triremes 
and a host of mercenaries’), which were strengthened by 4,000 mercenar- 
ies loaned by Egypt and commanded by Mentor of Rhodes. 

A third revolt, on Cyprus, now broke out, ‘in imitation of the 
Phoenicians’ (Diod. xv1.42.5), who had themselves imitated the Egyp- 
tians. The suppression of this revolt can be dated fairly closely because 
Idrieus (satrap of Caria 351-344, succeeding Artemisia who ruled 35 5— 
351 after Mausolus’ death in 353) and the Athenian Phocion were 
entrusted with its suppression by the Great King. The resources of Syria, 
Cilicia and Babylonia were now fully committed, and Artaxerxes must 
have been feeling the strain; hence this unusual pair of commanders. The 
chronological argument goes like this: Isocrates in the Philippus of 346 
expressed the hope (v. 103) that Idrieus might prove disloyal to Persia. 
These hopes of 346 were dashed by, and therefore antedated, Idrieus’ 
behaviour on Cyprus. But Idrieus was dead by 344. Therefore, Cyprus 
was crushed 346-344. Idrieus’ action on this occasion proved the 
strength of Persia’s policy in the western empire: a native Carian satrap 
crushes a native Cypriot king in the name of Persia. But his father 
Hecatomnus’ help to Evagoras earlier in the century is a warning against 
generalization. 

Meanwhile the Phoenician revolt was so seriously viewed in Persia 
that the King himself set out to deal with it, a rare event. (In the 390s the 
King had ‘crossed the upper [eastern] satrapies’ to deal with Evagoras of 
Cyprus, but he does not seem to have got there: Diod. xrv.98.4. The text 
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should not be emended so as to make Hecatomnus of Caria rather than 
the King do the ‘crossing’, a geographical impossibility.)!5¢ Tennes took 
fright and negotiated secretly by letter with Artaxerxes, who therefore 
felt free to proceed against what was in reality the more important object, 
namely Egypt. For this purpose he needed mercenary help on an unusual 
scale and sent to Sparta and Athens: Diod. xv1.44. (The visit to Athens of 
this embassy is also recorded by Philochorus, FGrH 328 F 157, cf. 324 
Androtion F 53.) The Spartans and Athenians replied that friendship was 
one thing, help another. (Note that in Athens’ case this was the usual 
equivocation, given that Athens had had no qualms about sending 
Phocion to help the Persians on Cyprus, see above.) Once again it was 
Thebes which obliged, with 1,000 hoplites under Lacrates; there were 
also 3,000 Argives, and 6,000 Asiatic Greeks. This was a large total (cf. 
ch. 8a, p. 225), making 10,000 in all, a ‘myriad’, and perhaps a believable 
Diodoran ‘myriad’ for once: myriads are suspiciously frequent in 
Diodorus. To these, Mentor’s 4,000 would soon be added, see below. 
On the other side, Nectanebo had 20,000 Greeks, not to mention some 
Libyans and Egyptians. Even allowing for exaggeration, this stupen- 
dous grand total of 34,000 Greek mercenaries on the two sides put 
together marks the climax of Greek mercenary activity in the fourth 
century. 

Sidon meanwhile had fallen by treachery even without direct Persian 
assault: Tennes, after betraying Sidon, was executed by the King ‘as 
being of no further use’. The Sidonians scuttled their navy and the 
population committed a mass Wagnerian suicide by fire; gold and silver 
in huge quantities was later discovered in the burnt rubble of their 
houses. (This precious metal was then sold off by Artaxerxes, Diod. 
xv1.42.5. He had mercenary bills to pay.) Mentor and his mercenaries, 
like Pammenes’ army in the previous decade, joined Artaxerxes; for 
Mentor this was the beginning of a distinguished career in Persian 
service. He now became one of the three Persian field-commanders 
against Egypt, the others being Rhosaces, satrap of Lydia and Ionia (ch. 
8a, p. 216) and Aristazanes (xvr.47.2 and 3). The last two co-operated 
with the Greek mercenary condottieri, Nicostratus of Argos and Lacrates 
of Thebes. 

In Egypt, Nectanebo’s Greek contingents succumbed one by one: 
first 5,000 of them under Cleinias of Cos, slaughtered by fellow-Greeks 
for whom the cause of re-establishing Persian authority in Egypt was not 
specially close to the heart, one would have thought. (Diod. xv1.49.3 
however indicates that there was some fellow-feeling felt by Greek for 


154 C, Reid, Phoenix 28 (1974) 123ff at 136 n. 37; Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 37 n. 10; Petit 1988 (F 
693) 311f, preferring the view of Cawkwell ap. Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 37 n. 10 that Autophradates 
is meant. 
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Greek.) There is, to turn to the Egyptian side, no reason to attribute anti- 
Persian sentiments to Cleinias of Cos!55 merely on the strength of his 
presence with Nectanebo; and the same goes for most of the individual 
Greeks known from the affair. It may be slightly more significant that 
Thebans and Argives were to be found on one side while Athenians 
fought on the other, that is the Egyptian, side. (As we may infer they did 
from Tod no. 199 = Harding no. 119, an Athenian decree acknowledging 
Mentor's role in saving ‘the Greeks who had fought in Egypt’. In 551 
Athenian and Spartan generals had certainly been used by the Egyptians, 
Diod. xv1.4.2.) 

Thebans hada reputation going back to 480 as inveterate ‘medizers’ or 
Persian sympathizers; and though on the present occasión they may have 
been helping Persia in order to spite their enemy Philip of Macedon,!56 
the medizing Thebans were not popular with other Greeks in general or 
with the Athenians in particular. The reasons for their unpopularity go 
beyond the events of 480, and have to do with the ‘Leuctran arrogance’ 
which Thebes had shown in the years after 571. Greek loathing of 
Thebes is attested by the events of 335 (below, p. 848), when the city was 
destroyed by Alexander with full Greek support as an act of ‘piety’. 

Argos too had ‘medized’ in the fifth century, or rather had stayed 
neutral in a way which was thought culpable: Hdt. virr.73.3. (But Argos 
was never hated for this as Thebes was hated.) 

It would therefore be tempting to think that the Athenians, by taking 
up arms against Thebans and Argives, were trying to be good panhelle- 
nists. Isocrates certainly called the Thebans and Argives betrayers of 
Greece (xr1.159) for helping Persia in Egypt. But the Persian service of 
Iphicrates in the 370s, and Phocion's activities in the 340s, as also the 
prompt recalling of Chabrias in 380 and of Chares in 355 when Persia 
required it, show that Athens’ attitude is too complex and too heavily 
compromised to earn the panhellenist label. In 341, if the manuscripts of 
Demosthenes are sound (1x.71), that orator would be urging that an 
Athenian delegation should be sent to the Great King asking for help 
against Macedon, and a little later this was actually done, Dem. x11.6. 

To return to Egypt: Lacrates at Pelusium now surrendered, and so 
finally did the third group of Greeks, the mercenaries at Bubastis. 
Nectanebo, whose failure in 343 (contrast 551) Diodorus puts down to 
his refusal to delegate the supreme command, fled from his bunker at 
Memphis to Ethiopia. The date of the conquest of Egypt, the last great 
success of the Achaemenids (despite a brief Egyptian revolt in the 330s, 
p. 344f) is 343/2: the Letter of Speusippus speaks in spring 342 of a 
‘shortage of papyrus’ due to Artaxerxes’ reconquest of Egypt: FGrH 69 


155 Sherwin-White 1978 (C 381) 73; 549 for the correct form of the name. 
156 Cawkwell 1963 (c 106) 129. 
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T 1 para. 14. Pherendates, who has a good Iranian name (no native 
appointment here) was installed as satrap: Diod. xvr.5 1.3. A satrap of 
Egypt in the time of Darius I had been called Pherendates too; perhaps 
an ancestor.157 

From Egypt, Mentor proceeded to the suppression of Hermias, the 
ruler of Atarneus in the Aeolid (north-western Asia Minor). This man's 
pocket principality is discussed elsewhere (ch. 82, p. 220). Diodorus says 
(xv1.52) that he ruled many cities and strongholds, and that he had 
revolted from Persia. An inscription (Tod no. 165 = Harding no. 79) 
records a treaty between him and Erythrae, to the south. Now Erythrae, 
which had honoured Mausolus in the 350s (Tod no. 155), was still on 
good terms with the Hecatomnids as late as the time of Idrieus, who died 
in 344; see SEG xxx1 969 = Harding 285, Erythraean honours to Idrieus. 
So it seems wrong to conclude that Hermias’ treaty with Erythrae 
implies that ‘Carian power is declining there’ i.e. at Erythrae.!59 Erythrae 
could surely have honoured both men, Idrieus and Hermias, within a 
short space of time. (The likelihood of this is not much reduced if the 
honours to Idrieus were actually granted in the 550s, i.e. in his brother 
Mausolus' satrapal tenure. The honours to Mausolus and to Idrieus seem 
to have been carved on the same stone.) 

From Theopompus we learn (FGrH 115 F 291) that Hermias 
possessed Assus as wellas Atarneus, and that he was put in charge in 
some capacity (the noun is missing) of (?recovering) some territory, by 
Chios and Mytilene.'5° But Hermias pulled out when his mercenaries 
were not paid. This is normally taken to refer to interference on the 
islands themselves, but there is another possibility: the ‘territory’ could 
be land on the Asiatic mainland (peraia), which had been lost since the 
King's Peace (p. 80), but which the anti-Persian elements on the islands 
were seeking to recover. (Tenedos and Mytilene seem to have made 
another such attempt a few years later, pp. 80, 804.) It is in favour of this 
that Chios had once owned Atarneus (Hdt. 1.160.4; Xen. Hell. 11.2.11), 
and if she wanted it back, to make some contact with the present ruler 
would be the obvious first step. If that was Hermias' game, Persian 
misgivings about him look even better founded. Idrieus' successor Ada, 
the ruler of Chios in the late 340s (because she was satrap of Caria in 344— 
340, a period when Caria controlled Chios) cannot have been much 
pleased at the intrigues between Hermias and Chios. But the main charge 
against Hermias was correspondence with Philip (Dem. x.32, with the 
scholiast on para. 1o, p. 202 Dindorf edn). In 341 Mentor lured him to 
negotiations and sent him to Artaxerxes who tortured and executed him. 
Hermias did ‘nothing unworthy of philosophy’ (FGrH 124 Callisthenes 
F 2), that is he did not talk when tortured. 


157 Cook 1983 (F 14) 64. 158 Wormell 1935 (H 124) 70. 
159 Lane Fox 1986 (B 65) 111 n. 5 1. 
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The philosophical and literary consequences of this moving affair 
cannot be examined here. It is however of great political interest because 
it is early and concrete evidence that Philip already had designs of some 
kind on the Persian empire. Arrian (Anab. 1.14.2) alludes to ‘friendship 
and alliance’ between Persia and Philip. Some scholars put this in 351, as 
part of a Persian effort to secure a free hand against Egypt. Others put it 
in 344/3. Others, more plausibly perhaps, deny its historicity alto- 
gether.160 More credible is the evidence for hostile Macedonian intentions: 
leaving the Philippus of Isocrates out of account, we have, first, the 
harbouring of Artabazus in the 350s (p. 90); second, the explicit 
statement of Diodorus (xv1.60) that Philip, already after the Peace of 
Philocrates in 346 (p. 751) hoped to be chosen as ‘leader of the “Persian 
War"'-anitem which some would like to reinforce by pointing to his 
mild handling of Athens in the late 340s: he wanted to break away east, 
not be bothered with Demosthenes and company; third, perhaps, the 
organization of Thrace in 342-334 into something like a ‘satrapy’ on a 
consciously Achaemenid model!é! (cf. Diod. xv1.71; xvr1.62.5; Arr. 
"Anab. v11.9. 3); fourth, the possibility that as early as the end of the 340s, 
Philip was encouraging pro-Macedonian factions in the Persian-held 
cities and islands of the east Aegean and on the Asiatic mainland.162 Thus 
there were altars to Zeus Philippios at Eresus on Lesbos (Tod no. 191 
line 5) and a statue to Philip at Ephesus on the mainland: see Arr. Anab. 
1.17. Fifth and finally, there is the Hermias episode. 

There was, however, no open clash between the Persians and 
Macedon (and, we can add, no concrete co-operation between Persia and 
Athens) until Philip’s sieges of Perinthus and Byzantium. In 340/39 
(following Philochorus F 54 rather than Diod. xvi.75: 341) the 'coastal 
satraps’, as Diodorus calls them, helped Perinthus against Philip. 
Philochorus' mention of the roya/ satraps, and Diodorus' language, 
preclude attempts!® to see this as an exercise of independent satrapal 
initiative. The only named satrap is Arsites of Hellespontine Phrygia 
(Paus. 1.29.10); but what happened at Byzantium (below) may suggest 
that satraps as far south as Caria (which was certainly ‘coastal’) were 
involved. 

In the next year, Byzantium got help from Chios, Cos and Rhodes: 
Diod. xvi.77, confirmed for Chios by IG 112 234 (cf. perhaps Tod no. 
175 = Harding no. 97, Tenedos). Again, this should be seen as satrapal, 
Persian action, not as a manifestation of independence by the islands. All 


160 Cawkwell 1963 (c 106) 127ff; Bosworth 1980 (B 14) 229ff. 

161 Kienast 1973 (D 102); Griffith in Hammond and Griffith 1979 (D 50) 559. The title ‘general 
over Thrace' is not actually attested until Alexander's time. 

162 Ehrenberg 1938 (D 170); Badian 1966 (D 137); Heisserer 1980 (B 143); Fraser review of 
Heisserer, CR 1982, 241. 

163 Beloch 1912-27 (A 5) 111? 1.601; contra, Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 123. 
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three places were still under Hecatomnid control (see Dem. v.25 for the 
year 346). It is wrong to argue independent status for these islands from 
literary references to Athenian diplomacy with ‘Chios and Rhodes’ (see 
e.g. FGrH 115 F 164; Dem. 1x.71; or the lost Rhodian and Chian orations 
of Hyperides). Behind ‘Chios and Rhodes’ stood the Carian satrap who 
controlled them. The better view is that places like these (Cos is another) 
remained under Persian garrisons until Alexander. They may, howevet, 
have briefly attempted to recover their mainland possessions from Persia 
in the short initial period of Macedonian liberation in the 3 30s, before the 
Persian counter-offensive: p. 80. 

Philip's invasion of the Persian empire after his defeat of the Greeks at 
Chaeronea was planned to take place in two stages; the second, led by 
himself, never happened because he was assassinated. But the first did: an 
advance force of 10,000 crossed under Parmenion and Attalus (Polyaen. 
V.44.4). It has been wrongly assumed! that this force stayed in Asia 
until the arrival of Alexander, and its inclusion or non-inclusion in the 
total of his foot-troops is then held to explain a discrepancy between the 
two ancient estimates of this arm of his forces (30,000: 40,000). But even 
if we believe that conventional ‘myriad’ (see p. 92), what Polyaenus 
actually says is that the Macedonian force was very substantially reduced. 
It was mauled, Polyaenus says, by the Persian general Memnon near 
Magnesia (probably Magnesia on the Maeander rather than Magnesia ad 
Sipylum, the modern Manisa).165 ‘Many were killed, many captured.’ 
The rump surely came home. 

Alexander's invasion of Asia should thus be reckoned as, in the 
narrow military sense, a new beginning. But we have argued at several 
points in this chapter that in the social sense it was anything but that (pp. 
69f, 72, 90 on political homonoia); and in a later chapter (82, p. 229ff) it will 
be shown how far, in western Anatolia at least, cultural fusion and 
hellenization had already progressed under the fourth-century Achae- 
menid kings and their satraps. 


164 Brunt 1976-83 (B 21) r ixx. On Philip's Persian War see Ruzicka 1985 (D 1164). 
165 Judeich 1892 (F 663) 303 n. 1. 
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A speaker in Xenophon's Hellenica describes Temnos, a small city north 
of Smyrna (Izmir) in the Aeolid, as a place in the Persian King's Asia 
*where one could nevertheless live without being one of the King's 
subjects’ (1v.8.5: 390s). This is a paradox: how could a city escape 
*subjection' to the king in whose territory it lay? The solution lies in the 
nature of Persian control of Asia Minor in the fourth century. That 
control was indirect, respectful of (or indifferent to) local autonomy, 
and, by the standards of ancient imperialism, light. Because of the 
amount of documentary evidence, chiefly inscriptions on stone, from 
fourth-century Asia Minor, we are better informed about Persian rule in 
that part of its empire than about any other group of satrapies (which is 
not to say that Asia Minor conditions were reproduced elsewhere). By 
far the greatest part of the evidence comes from the south-west corner of 
Anatolia, the satrapy of Caria.! This region was ruled in the two 
generations between 400 and Alexander by a vigorous native dynasty, 
the Hecatomnids. The dynasty's best known member was Mausolus. But 
Lycia, and the area round Dascylium on the sea of Marmara (Propontis), 
are also rich in remains from the 200-year period of cultural confron- 
tation with Greece (546-334), as are parts of Lydia further into the 
interior. 

The Persian Wars of the early fifth century had added a word to the 
vocabulary of Greek political abuse: medism. Until then, the pro-Persian 

! For archaeological evidence on Caria and the other districts of Asia Minor see Mitchell and 
McNicoll, 1978/9 (F 684) and Mitchell alone, Arch. Rep. for 1984-85 (F 681) and 1989-90 (F 682). (For 
Turkish periodicals and reports I sometimes cite Mitchell, where full references can be found.) 
Mitchell has also (1980) usefully revised Bean’s classic works on Ionia (F 571), Pamphylia etc. (F 
573), and Caria (F 572): for Lycia see Bean 1978 (F 570). Akurgal 1985 (F 558) covers the whole of 
Anatolia, unlike Bean, but is less good than Bean, and the quality of the revision is uneven. For Caria 
see also Hornblower 1982 (F 644); for northern Caria Marchese 1989 (F 677). The epigraphy of 
western Asia Minor is now being covered by the ongoing series Inschriften griechischer Stadte aus 
Kleinasien = IGSK (Bonn, 1972- ), but see also Bibliography under Herrmann 1981-9 (F 643: N. 
Lydia), Crampa 1969-72 (F 619: Labraunda) and Robert (F 702-13). On western Asia Minor 
generally in the Greek period Cook 1962 (F 611) is brilliantly readable but getting dated; for more up 
to date insights by the same author see the relevant parts of Cook 1983 (F 14). Where the articles of 


Louis Robert could be cited by ref. to two major collections, Robert 1969-90 (B 172) or 1987 (F 712), 
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acts and feelings, which that word denotes, were not discreditable. But 
even afterwards there was one part of the Greek world where Persian 
culture and the Persian political system continued to have its admirers, 
namely Asia Minor.? There one could live free from interference from 
either Sparta or Athens. 

The political status of the ‘Greeks of Asia’ as a separate group in need 
of ‘liberation’ by their kin on the Greek mainland may date from no 
earlier than the diplomacy around 400.3 This resulted in the King's Peace 
of 386 (see above, p. 79f), whereby Greek claims to western Anatolia 
were abandoned in favour of Persia. Nevertheless the history of Greek 
Asia is different from that of mainland Greece because of the high density 
of settlement by Persians and Persian favourites, and the date 400 (or 
386) has no relevance to this process of uninterrupted social penetration 
by Persians. 

A chapter of Herodotus, vi. zo. may be taken as the starting point. 
After the failure of the Ionian Revolt (CAH rv? ch. 8) the territory of 
Miletus was distributed between Persians, who took the land round the 
city and also the plain, and Carians from Pedasa who got the hilly parts 
(less good).* This passage is important because it reminds the reader that 
archaic Miletus was not just a trading city but like all Greek po/ezs relied 
for agricultural produce on its hinterland, which in Miletus' case was 
unusually large and fertile.5 One difference between archaic and classical 
Miletus, then, was that its ability to exploit its own territory was 
curtailed, as Persians were given fiefs on Milesian soil. Other cities may 
have suffered in this way even earlier, and the hardship so produced may 
have been one cause of the Ionian Revolt. 

The political settlement of Ionia after the revolt (Hdt. vi.42-3) was 
generous: it included the limiting of the power of Persian-installed 
tyrants and in some cases their actual supptession. But the continuance 
and even stepping-up of the economic colonization of Anatolia, by 
Iranian individuals and groups, meant that the cities of Western Asia 
Minor were henceforth not fully Greek poleis in one important sense: 
after 546, and even more after 494, they were no longer in complete 
control of their own chora or territory.6 Such enfeoffment had begun with 
Cyrus the Great in the sixth century, who ‘gave’ seven cities, that is 
presumably their revenues, to Pytharchus of Cyzicus. Pytharchus’ 
signature, or perhaps a descendant’s, to judge from the letter-forms of 


2 Momigliano 1979, reprinted 1984 (A 42). On Persian fief-holders in Asia Minor (Persians and 
Greeks) see generally Cook 1983 (F 14) ch. 17 and Sekunda 1985 (F 719) and in F 40, 175—796 and F 53, 
83-143. 

3 Seager and Tuplin 1980 (c 74). 

4 Cook 1961 (F 609); CAH 11.3, 211. 

5 Robert (1969-90) (B 172) 1 393; Müller-Wiener 1986 (r 686); Mitchell 1989/90 (F 682) 107. 

$ Hampl 1939 (C 32) at 26f. 
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the inscription, has now turned up at Persepolis.’ The distant find-spot 
of this item may mean that the older Pytharchus was an absentee rentier 
like the Iranian owners of Egyptian estates (A51, 64). 

The process of enfeoffment continued in the fifth century with the 
grant of cities like Magnesia on the Maeander and Lampsacus to 
Themistocles,? and of the revenues of Blaundus in Greater Phrygia, if 
that is the right name for the city, to the son of a Macedonian princess 
and an Iranian called Boubares.? The results were visible in Xenophon's 
day, when the descendants of the ‘medizers’ Demaratus the ex-king of 
Sparta and Gongylus of Eretria still ruled valuable holdings in the 
Aeolid, given them by Xerxes as a reward for taking the Persian side in 
480-479 (Hdt. vi.70.2; Xen. Hell. 11.1.6; An. v11.8.8—19). The results 
were still visible right up to the third century s.c. By this time the two 
dynasties, like true introverted colonials, had evidently intermarried: an 
inscription from Delos (SIG 381) honours a Demaratus son of Gorgion, 
and Gorgion is the name of one of the descendants of Gongylus whom 
Xenophon met. That this Demaratus is called a Spartan may show that, 
like Roman colonial elites,! some members of the family had returned to 
their origins after making good, or rather, having lived down an old 
scandal. It is even possible that a third family, that of Themistocles, was 
connected to the other two: the wife of Gongylus is called Hellas or 
‘Greece’, which is just the kind of name Themistocles in exile might have 
picked. He did, after all, call two of his daughters Asia and Italia.!! 
Finally, there was a marriage between Demaratus’ descendants and 
Hermias the ruler of a pocket kingdom at Atarneus nearby.!? Remark- 
ably, the philosopher Aristotle was caught up in this family network (see 
below, p. 622, cf. 220). 

These resident feudatories were the beneficiaries of the Persian 
dispensation, profiting at the expense of the Greek cities. Many of those 
cities also suffered in the fifth century from being squeezed between two 
tribute-levying empires, Athens as wellas Persia; it seems likely that they 
were assessed for tribute simultaneously by both,!? and perhaps they 
actually paid twice over. This is one possible explanation for the material 
poverty of fifth-century Ionia, and the failure of the Ionians in that 
century to do much monumental building.!* Perhaps settlement in Ionia 


7 Fornara no. 46; Pugliese Carratelli 1966 (F 694); Jeffery and Johnston 1990 (B 146) 474, dating 
the text to the second half of the fifth century. 

8 Thuc. 1.138.5 with Hill Sources? B 122, C 10; Cahn and Gerin 1988 (F 596). 

? Hdt. vir.156 with Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 218 n. 2; E. Badian, forthcoming. 

10 Syme 1958 (A 58). 

D For Hellas, Xen. Az. vir.8; for Asia and Italia, Plut. Them. 32. 

12 Six 1890 (F 721) 192 n. 27; Pareti 1961 (F 6894) esp. family tree at 191; de Ste Croix 1972 (c 68) 
38-40. 13 Murray r966 (F 687). 

4 Cook 1961 (F 610) but see Boardman 1964 (F 583) 83. 
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was in any case more dispersed and less polis-based than has traditionally 
been allowed (see below, p. 223). 

But the social and religious institutions of classical Ionia did not 
necessarily suffer from the Persian reconquest. The settlement of 494 had 
provided that the cities should submit their disputes to arbitration, and a 
century later an inscription (Tod no. 115 — Harding no. 24) shows that 
there existed among the Ionian cities an elaborate system for settling 
disputes, with five votes per represented city. This panel had heard, 
reported on, and nearly decided a case between Miletus and Myus when 
the Myusians threw in their hand and the Persian satrap of lonia, 
Strouses, had to decide the matter instead (but he would perhaps have 
ratified an Ionian verdict, had one been given). That this system of 
judges was somehow connected with the old Panionian League! is 
suggested by a fourth-century inscription rediscovered in the 1960s at 
the site of the league's meeting-place, the Panionion.!6 This text 
mentions dikai, lawsuits. And the continued existence of the Ionian 
League, as a religious institution at least, though no longer a focus for 
anti-Persian resistance, is attested by Thucydides 111.104. This long and 
interesting chapter speaks of the Ionians of the 420s as gathering at the 
Ephesia, which on the likeliest interpretation" is just another name for 
the Panionian festival. So too the old Carian League, which figured at the 
end of Herodotus book v, resurfacing in the fourth century when it sent 
a delegation to Artaxerxes II (Tod no. 138), probably survived the fifth 
century intact. 

The Carian League wasa native, rather than a Greek, local institution, 
and this native element deserves a word. In addition to Persians and their 
favourites on the one hand, and the old-established Greek polis-dwellers 
on the other, there was a third group, the indigenous Anatolian peoples. 
Their ruling classes begin, in the second half of the fifth century, to adopt 
the forms of both Greek and Iranian culture. In the early fourth century, 
Pericles of Limyra in south-east Lycia made a metrical Greek dedication 
to ‘Zeus, son of Kronos and Rhea, ruler of the gods'. He boldly calls 
himself ‘king of [all] Lycia", perhaps a hit at the pretensions of the 
Xanthian dynasts.!8 Xanthus in the south west of Lycia was ruled, 
perhaps a little earlier than Pericles, by a man with a Persian-looking 
name, Arbinas son of Gergis, originally dynast of Tlos and a Lycian 
native. He celebrated in seventeen crude Greek hexameters, written by 
the Greek seer Symmachus of Achaean Pellane, his conquests of 
Xanthus, Pinara and Telmessus of the fair havens.!? It has now been 


15 For which see CAH 1112.1, 749f; 112.5, 217; IV? 481. 16 Kleiner e£ al. 1967 (F 667). 

17 Hornblower 1982 (F 645); contra, Stylianou 1983 (F 722) but see Hornblower 1991 (B 62) 528. 

18 Wórrle 1991 (F 732) 203-17, at 213. 

1? SEG xxvii 1245 (= CEG 2 888-9), with L. Robert 1969-90 (B 172) vit 381—426, cf. already 
Gergis at M-L no. 93 (with 314 of 1988 reprint); see Childs 1979 (F 598). Note that M-L no. 93 is 
accompanied by long inscriptions in Lycian. See now Fouilles de Xanthos 1x (1992). 
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suggested that the Nereid Monument, with its massed hoplites and 
archers, was commissioned by Arbinas the conqueror;? perhaps the 
Mausoleum at Limyra was a kind of propagandist reply.?! One line of 
Arbinas’ poem is particularly remarkable: Arbinas refers to wise men, 
like himself, who practise archery, virtue and hunting. The allusion is 
surely to the description in Herodotus (1.136) of Persian education, 
which taught how to ride, to shoot with the bow and to speak the truth. 
Arbinas is therefore claiming to participate not only in the Greek paideia 
or culture of which his poem is a manifestation, but also in the value 
system of his Persian political masters. Arbinas' use of Greek to declare 
attachment to non-Greek values looks forward to such hellenistic 
documents as the third-century edict of Asoka from Kandahar in 
Afghanistan, a Greek vehicle for Buddhist sentiments: $EG xx 326. But 
in Arbinas’ verses there is also a strongly emphasized native Lycian 
aspect: Arbinas may have struck fear into the Lycians (line 10) but he is 
still their glorious king (line 4; cf. n. 19 for Gergis). 

In the fourth century this fusion in Anatolia between native, Greek 
and Persian was taken further, symbolized by the three languages — 
Lycian, Greek and the official Persian chancellery language, Aramaic — in 
which was carved the important trilingual inscription found at Xanthus 
and published in 1974: SEG xxvii 942, see below, p. 219. In the best 
documented satrapy, Caria, the process was superintended by satraps 
whose own indigenous origins to some extent guaranteed the preserva- 
tion of the native element (see further below on this important aspect). 

The appointment by Persia of a local ruling house, the Hecatomnids, 
to full satrapal status in a now separate Carian satrapy, falls in the decade 
after the end of the main Peloponnesian War and is causally related to it. 
The view here taken about the status of Caria as a proper satrapy is 
traditional, and the present writer justifies it elsewhere against a recent 
suggestion that the Hecatomnids merely usurped the title from an 
impotent Persian government.?? It is not in dispute that the family used it 
on their inscriptions, see above all the Aramaic text of the new 
trilingual inscription mentioned above: this calls Pixodarus 'satrap in 
Caria and Lycia’. The problem is that extant contemporary literary 
sources appear to avoid the word 'satrap' for the Hecatomnids, whose 
status was certainly unusual (joint 'satrapies', non-Iranian ‘satraps’, 


2 Coupel and Demargne 1969 (F 616) and esp. Childs and Demargne 1989 (F 600) with refs. in 
Mitchell 1989/90 (F 682) 116. 21 Wörrle 1991 (F 732) 215. 

22 Petit 1988 (F 693) but note Xen. Cyr. vı11.6.7, a satrap of Caria appointed, contrast viI.4.2, no 
satrap sent to Cilicia or Cyprus, which were left under native kings. This cannot be used as 
straightforward historical evidence for any period, but has some bearing on Xenophon's perception 
of the fourth-century position. 

23 SIG 55757 Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 365 M4, cf. 364 M3; SIG 167 (= Tod nos. 138) and 
170 = Blümel 1987-8 (F 582) 1-3, 5; Crampa 1972 (F 619) 42 = Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 366 M8. For 
the Aramaic text of the trilingual inscription see the full publication at Metzger ef al. 1979 (B 158). 
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female ‘satraps’) and whose behaviour is unusually free. But unusual is 
not the same as impossible. 

A suitable moment and motive for the creation of a new Carian satrapy 
is not hard to find. The early years of the fourth century are also the early 
years of the reign of Artaxerxes II. The revolts of Pissouthnes, Amorges 
and the younger Cyrus had been a warning to Persia against allowing 
ambitious Iranian proconsuls to profit from the opportunism of the 
Greek city states and the availability of their mercenaries. The support 
by Athens of Pissouthnes and Amorges (CAH v? 464-5), and, more 
alarming from the Great King's point of view, Sparta's support of 
Cyrus, had shown that western Anatolia must be secured from satrapal 
subversion and from Greek would-be liberators of Asia Minor. Hence 
the promotion of the Hecatomnids to satrapal status. Such local men 
could only extend their frontiers, they could not expect to succeed in a 
bid for the Persian throne. 

In Ionia also, at any rate in the early years of the fourth century, the 
threat posed to Persian interests by Athens and Sparta led to some fresh 
thinking, but here the result took a different form, namely a degree of 
temporary emancipation for the Greek cities of the coast. After the 
Persian and Athenian victory at the battle of Cnidus in 394, Pharnabazus 
the satrap and Conon the Athenian promised autonomy for the Greek 
cities (see above, p. 74). Until recently this was thought to be palpable 
insincerity, since Strouses, in the inscription already cited (Tod no. 
113 = Harding no. 24), is called ‘satrap of Ionia’ soon after, which 
seemed to imply outright subjection. 

But a text published in 1976 from Ionian Erythrae, for which the 
likeliest context is shortly before the King’s Peace of 386, showed 
Erythrae pleading with Athens not to be ‘handed over to the barbarian’ 
i.e. Persia. In other words, it was 386 not 394 which for Ionia constituted 
the end of liberty.24 Strouses' competence perhaps extended only over 
the chora or countryside, not the cities, of Ionia;?5 or else ‘satrap of Ionia’ 
refers to a military authority of an overriding, non-territorial type, 
something found at other times. 

After 386, Ionia, cities and territory alike, was subsumed once more 
under the satrapy of Sardis: Diodorus mentions Rhosaces, a 'satrap of 
Ionia and Lydia’ in the 340s. By 334, one Spithrobates is satrap of Ionia, 
and this is the first unproblematic evidence for Ionia as a separate satrapy 
of a normal territorial type.26 


24 SEG xxvi 1282 = Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 369 M14 = Harding no. 284. See Lewis 1977 (A 33) 
144 n. 55. 

25 For this as a Persian distinction see Thuc. vı11.37.2 with de Ste Croix 1972 (c 68) 313-14 and 
Lewis 1977 (A 33) 105. I. Labraunda (F 619) 42 = Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 366 M8 may also be 
relevant, see Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 163-4 and n. 212. 

26 Diod. xv1.47 (Rhosaces); xvir.19 (Spithrobates). 
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Otherwise the political pattern of the Asia Minor satrapies is not 
different except in details in the fourth century from the fifth and sixth, 
though a tendency has been noted towards ‘more compact and manage- 
able satrapies’;2’ see above on Caria and below on Cappadocia. 

The main palatial centres continue, after the anomaly of Cyrus’ 
accumulation of satrapies (p. 53), to be Dascylium, Celaenae and Sardis. 
There was a secondary centre at Magnesia on the Maeander in the fifth 
century at least (M-L no. 12 = Fornara no. 35 and Hdt. ıır.122.1)); and it 
has even been claimed that Tissaphernes had a residence at Miletus (at 
Kalabaktepe in the southern suburbs of the city).28 He certainly had a 
Carian oikos or estate somewhere (p. 66), but Miletus, despite its Carian 
element,” is perhaps a bit far north for this. Even in the Hecatomnid 
period the evidence for direct satrapal control of Miletus is slight, the 
evidence- of the coinage being inconclusive.9 The Carian capital was 
Halicarnassus on the coast, but inland Mylasa, the modern Milas, was the 
satrapal centre both before and after (see below) Halicarnassus' belle 
époque under the Hecatomnids. 

Dascylium was the capital of Hellespontine Phrygia. It has been 
definitely located on lake Manyas, in good hunting and fishing country, 
as we would expect from Xenophon’s description of it. Proper excava- 
tion of this satrapal palace, recently begun, may be expected to produce 
rich results, judging from the numerous Greco-Persian stelae or 
gravestones found in the vicinity.?! The most spectacular new find is a 
Babylonian cylinder seal of the second millennium B.C., but there is Attic 
red- and black-figure pottery and Achaemenid material.32 

Celaenae, modern Dinar, was the capital of Greater Phyrgia and is 
described by Xenophon in language as lyrical as his sketch of Dascy- 
leum. Celaenae was always a place of military importance, the head- 
quarters for many years of Antigonos Monophthalmos, who was one of 
the greatest of Alexander’s immediate successors; it was also the 
approximate site of a famous Seleucid Apamea, a foundation of Antio- 
chus 1.33 

Sardis was the capital of Lydia. It had once been the royal capital of a 
great kingdom, the Mermnad Lydian, and can be seen as a kind of 
‘second city’ of the western empire — Alexandria to Susa’s Rome. 

27 Cook 1983 (F 14) 172. 28 Mitchell 1989/90 (F 682) 104. 

29 For which see Hdt. 1.146 with Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 17, cf. 112 n. 42. 

% Against Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 111 see Kinns 1986 (F 665) 249 and 1989 (F 666); also Moysey 
1989 (B 210) 129-30 with n. 65. 

5! Xen. Hell. ıv.1.15f; Mitchell 1989/90 (F 682) 89-90. Earlier work: Cook, 1959/60 (F 607) 34. Cf. 
Balkan 1959 (F 564) and below n. 145. 

32 Mitchell 1989/90 (F 682) 89, Lewis 1977 (A 33) 5 1—2, and see refs. in preceding n. 

33 Xen. An. 1.2.7-8; Ramsay 1895-7 (F 701) 396-450, cf. n. 72 below; Billows 1990 (F 579) 241, 


246; Briant in Bilde ef al. 1990 (F 578) 62 n. 15. For Iranians at Celaenae/Apamea see Robert 1965 (F 
707) 348-9. # Lewis 1977 (A 33) 52-5; Cook 1983 (F 14) 165-6; Hanfmann 1985 (F 636). 
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Fig. 2. The Pyramid Tomb at Sardis. (Reconstruction by Christopher Ratté; see Ist. Mitt. 42 (1992) 
135-61.) 


Evidence for the Persian presence here is plentiful, not just from literary 
references (Hdt. v.101; v1.4) but from dedications to ‘Artemis Anaitis' 
and to ‘Persian Artemis’ at Maibozani/Mermera, which was in the 
Roman assize district of Sardis in the imperial period; the name 
Maibozani is itself an Iranian survival5 At Sardis, as at Dascyleum, 
there are Greco-Persian stelae, including one with a Lydian inscription; 
and the Achaemenid Persian seals from Sardis are very attractive 
miniature art.% (See further below, p. 232.) The so-called ‘pyramid 
tomb’ at Sardis (Fig. 2) is in fact a tomb built to house a Persian dignitary 
(we may compare the ‘Ptolemaion’ at Rhodes, which was not Ptolemaic 
at all but a Persian-period tomb from the days of Hecatomnid Carian 
occupation).? This is not the only monumental ‘mausoleum’ in the 
vicinity of Sardis.99 The area round Sardis was surely covered with 
villages, feudally obliged to provide a turn-out of militia, or to pay for 
their upkeep, when required, as in the hellenistic text from Sardis known 
as the Mnesimachus conveyance.?? 

Lycia, east of Caria, was always an enclave apart, isolated by mountain- 
ous barriers both from Caria and from Pamphylia on the other side. 
Classical Lycia was highly balkanized under a plethora of local dynasts, 
as the coins have always shown; inscriptions are now helping to fillin the 


55 Robert 1964 (F 708) 27; Robert 1987 (F 712) 334; Habicht 1975 (F 635) 65 (line 10); 73. The 
Iranians later found at Carian Aphrodisias, Robert 1987 (F 712) 349-53, must similarly represent 
some kind of throw-back to the Achaemenid period. 

36 Ramage 1979 (F 700); Radt 1983 (F 699); Cook 1985 (F 14) 165; Starr 1977 (C 79) 69-75, 
stressing that the workmanship on the seals need not be Greek at all. See n. 149 below, esp. Root 
1991 (F 53) there cited, an interesting discussion of problems of ‘ethnicity’ in their relation to 
‘Greco-Persian’ art. 37 Fraser 1977 (F 630) 5. 

38 Hanfmann and Ehrhardt 1981 (F 637). 

39 Buckler and Robinson 1932 (F 594) no. 1 with Billows 1992 (F 580) ch. 4, devoted entirely to 
this inscription. 
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picture of their rivalries. 0 Theopompus evidently narrated some of all 
this (FGrH 115 F 103), and it is a pity that we have only Photius’ bare 
epitome. The remarkable hellenized decoration of the fourth-century 
tombs at coastal Limyra, and Hoiran to the south west (ancient name 
unknown) stresses warrior motifs, and reminds us of the conquests of 
which Arbinas boasts (p. 214); these elaborate graves look back to the 
important sixth- and fifth-century paintings at Elmali (Karaburun) in 
northern Lycia, but also forward to the Alexander Sarcophagus from 
Sidon.*! Lycia was unsubdued by Persia in any formal sense in the early 
fourth century, as Isocrates remarked in 380; but it was eventually 
absorbed by the Carian Hecatomnids, as is shown by the trilingual 
inscription from Xanthus.*? 

The Hecatomnid Mausolus also penetrated as far east as Pamphylia 
and even Pisidia,“ a refractory area in the fourth century, the Afghanis- 
tan of Anatolia: first Pharnabazus, then Datames are recorded as leading 
raids on Pisidia without establishing Persian authority there on a 
permanent footing. Lycaonia too was hostile and recalcitrant country.45 

Late fifth-century Ci/icia, like fourth-century Caria, was subordinated 
to a native dynasty, the house of Syennesis (cf. Hdt. vir.98) but on 
present evidence they were unlike the Carian Hecatomnids in that they 
did not have the satrapal title.*% Syennesis is not heard of after the 
beginning of the fourth century, in whose early decades the satraps 
Tiribazus, Pharnabazus and Datames coined at Cilician Tarsus. But this 
need not imply that Cilicia was now ruled by Iranians, to the exclusion of 
local appointees: at any rate we hear of the ‘provincia’ of the Carian-born 
Camisares, father of Datames, in northern Cilicia." The grand Tarsus 


# Isolation of Lycia: Treuber 1887 (F 723) 10-11; Robert 1969-90 (B 172) vit 389. Fifth- and 
fourth-century coins: Kraay 1976 (B 200) 271; Morkholm 1964 (F 685); Mildenberg 1965 (F 680); 
Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 182, 170; Bryce 1982 (F 591); Zahle 1989 (F 734) and in F 55 (1991) 145-60 
(taking in archaeological and epigraphic evidence as well). Inscriptions: see Robert 1969-90 (B 172) 
vit 381-426; Badian 1977 (B 135) and above all Wörrle 1991 (F 732). 

# Limyra and Hoiran: Mitchell 1989/90 (F 682) 119; Borchhardt eż al. 1984 (F 587); Elmali/ 
Karaburun: Mitchell 1984/5 (F 681) 102, 1989/90 (F 682) 119, cf. Cook 1982 (F 14) plate 30. For the 
Lycian sarcophagi (‘Satraps’ Sarcophagus’, ‘Alexander Sarcophagus’) see Robertson 1975 (J 35) 404 
with refs.; Schmidt-Doumas 1985 (F 718). 

42 [soc. ıv.161; SEG xxvii 942 = Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 367 M9, from the time of Pixodarus. 
Already under Mausolus, Caunus, in the part of Caria closest to Lycia, was in the Hecatomnid sphere 
of influence. See SEG xm 470-1, with Bean 1953 and 1954 (F 567); and for Caunus generally Robert 
1987 (F 712) 487-520; Mitchell 1989/90 (F 682) 109. 

43 Bengtson, SdA 367 = Hornblower 1982 (F 644) M10 (Phaselis). 

# Steph. Byz. s.v. XóAvpoi; Cook 1959 (F 605) 120. For Pisidia see esp. Mitchell 1991 (F 683). 

45 Polyaen. v11.27.1. 

46 Xen. Cyr. vr.4.2, for what it is worth, is explicit; see n. zz above. CAH 1v? 224 (Cilicia a 
satrapy) follows Hdt. 111.90.3, but Hdt. is here, despite his use of the word ‘satrapy’, really describing 
financial romoi or ‘taxation districts’, see Lewis 1977 (A 33) 52 n. 19, 118 n. 69. 

47 Nep. Dat. 1. For Syennesis see Xen. Az. 1.2. 
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coinages*® were perhaps struck only for military convenience at what 
was an obvious base for the operations being conducted at the time 
against Cyprus and Egypt.* Cilicia was perhaps not fully ‘satrapal’ until 
Mazaeus in the 3405.50 Somewhere around this time Cilicia, as the coins 
suggest, was possibly amalgamated with Syria (which falls outside this 
sub-chapter); but by 3 34 Cilicia had again been hived off, under Arsames, 
and Mazaeus controlled Syria alone.5! (See also C AH 1v? 154.) Despite 
the late date at which Cilicia became a formal satrapy, there is cultural 
evidence of a Persian presence, for instance another Greco-Persian relief 
sculpture5? (compare above for Dascyleum and Sardis). 

North of Ionia were Mysia and the Troad.5? They were still under 
feudal-type rule: we hear of *Memnon's country’ in this region.5^ This 
enclave lay in the old mainland holdings of island Tenedos. Such peraiai 
right down the coast opposite the islands Chios, Samos, Rhodes and 
Tenedos probably passed to Persia with the King's Peace (p. 80). We also 
hear of the territory of Tithraustes,55 a Persian to judge from his name. 
There are also the Gongylids and Demaratids, whom we have already 
noticed, and full-blooded Persians like Asidates (Xen. v11.8, a splendid 
chapter); and a spectacular pocket principality at Atarneus in the middle 
of the century,56 whose ruler Hermias was patron, father-in-law and 
friend of Aristotle, through whom he was connected by marriage to the 
Demaratids (p. 213). He engaged in anti-Persian intrigues with Philip II 
of Macedon, and made a treaty with Erythrae.57 But no separate satrapy 
of Mysia existed, despite a doubtful reference in Diodorus to Orontes as 
satrap of Mysia; this is surely a slip for Armenia over in the eastern half of 
Anatolia.S8 (See ch. 5, p. 51f for the Armenian evidence from Xeno- 
phon's Anabasis.) 

'The other great satrapy in this eastern half of the subcontinent was 
Cappadocia, valuably described for us by Strabo (x1.1.1—2). Cappadocia 
was probably divided in two during the fourth century; Datames ruled a 
northern kingdom in the 560s.5 Datames was perhaps no more than a 
successful rebel (for the Satraps’ Revolt see ch. 3) rather than a 

48 Kraay 1976 (B 200) 281. 4 Diod. xiv.39.4; Xv.4.2; cf. above, ch. 5, p. 80. 

59 Diod. xvi.42. 51 Bosworth 1980 (B 14) 111, 286. 

52 Mitchell 1984/5 (F 681): find from Cilician Corycus; Hermary 1984 (F 642); Fleischer 1984 (F 
628) at 92—8; cf. Borchhardt 1968 (F 586). Note also the Aramaic law from Cilicia at Mitchell 1989/90 
(F 682) 130, promulgated by an Artaxerxes, who could however be the fifth-century Artaxerxes I, 
not II, III or IV (all fourth-century; for Artaxerxes IV see above, p. so). 

53 Rostovtzeff 1925 (F 715) for Mysia; Cook 1973 (F 163) for the Troad. 

55 Arr. Anab. 1.17. 55 FGrH 105 no. 4= Harding no. 72c. 

56 Wormell 1955 (H 124). 57 Tod no. 165 = Harding no. 79. 

58 Diod. xv.9o, on which see Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 176-9. Another view: M. Osborne 1982 (B 
165) 11 65-72, cf. Osborne 1975 (r 689); Moysey 1989 (B 210) 123-5. 

5 Division: Strabo xir. 1.4 and perhaps Polyb. F 54; Datames: Diod. xv.91. For settlement in 


Cappadocia see Gwatkin 1930 (F 633) 18 and n. 14: Phrygian-style strongholds known as 
tetrapurgiai. See n. 72 below. 
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recognized satrap, and the partition of Cappadocia may have been a de 
facto affair, never formally acquiesced in by Persia: another usurper, 
Ariarathes, was established in the northern, Pontic, part by around 550. 
Certainly the south stayed in Persian hands: Mithrobouzanes is called 
‘satrap’ in 334, and he may be identical with the unnamed Persian to 
whom a king Artaxerxes gave ‘Cappadocia’ as a reward for saving him 
from a lion.60 

Paphlagonia to the west was included in northern Cappadocia by the 
3205, but in the earlier fourth century, as no doubt in the fifth, this tribal 
enclave was first independent under a king called Gyes or some similar 
name;$! then it was reduced by Datames in the 370s, but the evidence 
does not justify us in speaking ofa satrapy of Paphlagonia at this time. By 
334 Paphlagonia was subsumed under He//espontine Phrygia.62 

In this area, but wholly unique, was Sinope,6? which was independent 
between the 430s, when the Athenian Lamachus deposed the tyrant 
Timesileos,64 and the King's Peace of 386. In Xenophon's Anabasis (400 
B.C.) it actually ranks as a minor imperial power in its own right, still 
levying tribute on places like Trapezus — itself a future imperial city in 
Byzantine times — and its own colonies Cotyora and Cerasus, the ‘place of 
cherries’.65 Datames held Sinope in the years after 372 (p. 85), and its 
inhabitants are treated by Alexander as subjects of Persia; perhaps by the 
middle of the fourth century it was subsumed, after an autonomous 
interval following the disappearance of Datames, in satrapal Cappado- 
cia.66 The results of excavation at the site of Sinope have not quite 
matched the splendour of what literary sources show was a ‘golden day 
of autonomous prosperity’ between the 440s and 386, but there have 
been finds of decent work of conventional classical Greek type — 
antefixes, egg-and-dart simas, and so on.67 


® Mithrobouzanes: Arr. Anab. 1.16; lion: Polyb. F 54. For another king (Alexander) saved from a 
lion see Plut. Alex. 40 with Moretti ISE 74 (dedication by Craterus at Delphi), cf. below, p. Grat. 
For royal lion hunts in Macedon and Persia see Briant 1991 (F 114). 

61 Hell. Oxy. xxu Bart. Cf. Xen. An. v1.1.2 and v.5.23; Corylas ruler of Paphlagonia c. 400. 

9? On Datames, see Nep. Dat. 2, but note that 'praefectus < Paphlagoniae >’ at Trogus Prologue x 
is an editor's supplement; more could have dropped out than the supplement assumes. It does not 
justify us in speaking of a ‘satrapy’ of Paphlagonia: Bosworth 1980 (B 14) 188. For 334 see Diod. 
XVII. 19.4. 

63 On the history and prosperity of Sinope see Robinson 1906 (F 714): Leaf 1916 (F 673); Burstein 
1976 (E 222) sg and 129n. 57, oand 135 n. 15; Hind 1983/4 (E 258) 95-6; Moysey 1989 (B 210) 121-2. 
For Sinope’s reputation for table-woods see Meiggs 1985 (1 101) 296 citing Strabo x11. 3.12 and other 
passages. For iron from Sinope see CAH 1v? 451. Cf. below ch. 9f. 

é Plut. Per. 20.1 with CAH v? 146 and nn. 113 and 114, also P. A. Stadter, Commentary on 
Plutarch’s Life of Pericles (Chapel Hill, 1989) 216-19. 

$5 Xen. An. v.3 and 5; Gschnitzer 1958 (C 294) 18-19. For Byzantine Trebizond see Gibbon (ed. 
Bury) vi 421 and n. 25. 

6 Burstein 1976 (E 222); Arr. Anab. 111.24.4, a problematic passage, see Bosworth 1980 (B 14) 353. 
The Scythian king Scydrothemis ruled Sinope in the time of Ptolemy I Soter: Fraser 1972 (A 21) 247. 

67 Akurgal-Budde 1956 (F 559). 
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Further west towards Byzantium was Heraclea Pontica. Like Byzan- 
tium, Heraclea was a Megarian colony (but with a Boeotian element, 
which Xen. An. vi.2.1 was wrong to suppress completely). It was 
democratically ruled till 364, when Clearchus, a pupil of Plato, seized 
power. He was succeeded, after his assassination in 352, by his brother 
Satyrus, as regent for his sons Timotheus and Dionysius, who them- 
selves ruled, in even more openly autocratic fashion than their father, 
between 346 and 305. The history of the city is, at certain phases of the 
classical period, closely bound up with that of the Bosporan kingdom to 
the north, and this aspect, and Heraclea's importance as a grain-supplier, 
is treated in ch. 9f below. But Heraclea deserves a mention here because 
of its ‘position of unchallenged preeminence among the Greek cities of 
northern Anatolia’68 in the century and a quarter after Clearchus’ seizure 
of power. (Heraclea continued to suffer from tyranny till 281 but that 
phase is outside the scope of the present volume.) Our main source for 
the dynasty's history is the local historian Memnon, who preserves such 
details, interesting if true, as, that Dionysius of Heraclea bought up the 
household effects of Dionysius of Syracuse (FGrH 434 F 4.5, not saying 
which Dionysius. Perhaps both.) This recalls Diodorus' statement 
(xv.81, from the chronographic source, above, p. 9) that Clearchus 
imitated Dionysius I of Sicily; an analogy which the Platonic connexion 
would have suggested to us anyway. Clearchus went further than his 
Sicilian model in his claim to be son of Zeus (FGrH 434 Memnon r 1.1; 
Justin xv1.5.8) but it is hard to know what to make of this. 

From polis-dwelling Greeks to Pisidian guerillas, with tribal Paphla- 
gonians and dynastically controlled Lycians and others somewhere in 
between, this was a patchwork of peoples, with very different settlement 
habits. Numbers are impossible to determine without census records. 
An interesting attempt has however been made to use the old Athenian 
Tribute Lists (on these see CAH v? 55—61) for the Troad, an area of 
small-to-medium cities without the usual peppering of villages in 
between. When taken together with modern and medieval figures for 
what the population will support, this yields not more than 3,000-4,000 
head of population per one talent of tribute, with about 5,000 per polis. 
But a more recent general examination of the implications of the Tribute 
Lists for the size and resources of Greek cities concludes that 'the 
assumption of a direct relationship between tribute and population does 
not work'.69 

68 For Heraclea Pontica see Burstein 1976 (E 222); quotation from 65. For its grain see Garnsey 
1988 (155) 151, 155. This is surely relevant to the large number of Heracleots buried at Athens. For 
instance, they had a special precinct in the Ceramicus. For Epaminondas and Heraclea see p. 202. 

6% Tribute lists are used as indicators of population by Cook 1975 (F 613) 382, cf. 267f. See 


however the scepticism of Nixon and Price in Murray- Price 1990 (C 52) 146, cp. 160 nn. 38 and 40. 
For other indicators, e.g. ships, see Cook 1958/9 (F 604) 22 n. 55; CAH 2.3, z17f. 
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As for Ionia, settlement here has traditionally been seen in polis terms; 
buta case has now been made for a more dispersed pattern, characterized 
by isolated farmsteads or pyrgoi. This may be right, but it is still true that 
most of the evidence for these farmsteads is from round Teos, a region 
which may or may not have been typical.70 

Elsewhere in Anatolia, we can be a little more confident that village- 
based settlement was normal. It is explicitly said by ancient writers to be 
characteristic of Caria’! and Greater Phrygia;?? here the population was 
definitely scattered. This was something that, in western Caria at least, 
the Persian authorities and their delegates, anticipating more ruthless 
hellenistic methods, set out to adjust: it is not too much to speak of a 
limited policy of urbanization. The most conspicuous example is 
Mausolus’ concentration (synoecism) of native ‘Lelegian’ places in the 
Myndus peninsula to swell the population of Halicarnassus.” Halicar- 
nassus' ruler in the Persian Wars commands a mete five ships (a good 
index for this kind of thing,"^ as should be the figures for the battle of 
Lade in the mid 49os, though there are some oddities here).75 The city's 
tribute to Athens is a mere 12 talents; however crude a pointer to 
population (see n. 69) this is in sharp contrast with Ephesus, which paid 6 
talents. But as a result of the forcible addition in the (?)570s of hundreds 
of Lelegian families, whose settlements have now been meticulously 
studied,’6 Halicarnassus became, in the hellenistic period, a city with a 
maximum attested citizen population of 10,000. The evidence for this is 
the attendance total for its assembly, preserved on an inscription.” (It 
must however be said that another inscription records a mere 1,200 
votes.)'? Mausolus (see above) moved the capital from Milas to Halicar- 
nassus;?? but in the very early hellenistic period the satrapal capital was 
once again Milas: SEG xxxi 872 = I. Mylasa (F 582) no. 21, dated by the 
satrap Asander. This may reflect some decline in Halicarnassus’ fortunes 
after Alexander's punishing siege (for which see below, p. 802); if so it 
could well be that mid-fourth-century Halicarnassus had been even more 
populous and prosperous than it was to be in the hellenistic period. 

70 Balcer 1987 (F 563) cf. Hunt 1947 (F 648). 

7! Village-based settlement generally: Briant 1982 (F 10) 137-60. Caria: FGrH 26 Conon r1, cf. 
Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 10 and n. 46, 165. 

7? Curt. 11.1.11; cf. Anderson 1897 (F 561) 412 and Ramsay 1895-7 (F 701) 123-30. For the 
relation between these villages and the tetrapurgiai or strongholds of the Celaenae area see Ramsay 
1895—7 (F 701) 419-290, on Plut. Esm. 8. 

7 FGrH 124 F 25; Pliny HN v.107, with Hornblower 1982 (F 644) ch. 4. 

74 Hdt. vır.gg with n. 69 above. But it is relevant that Artemisia also commanded Coans and 
others. 75 Hdt. vi.8 with CAH ur?.3, 217-18. 

76 Radt 1970 (F 698), building on the pioneering work of Bean and Cook 1955 (F 575). 

7 Michel 455 with Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 8 n. 38 and 102 n. 186 citing Beloch. 

78 Cousin and Diehl 1890 (F 617) 95 no. 3. 


” Vitr. 11.8.10f is explicit for a move which could anyway have been inferred by combining 
Strabo xıv.2.23 and Diod. xv.90.3. See Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 297-8, cf. 78 and 188. 
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Other sites also seem to have been physically moved, perhaps for 
reasons of defence, cf. Diod. x1v.36.3 for the. alleged motive behind 
Thibron’s move of Magnesia on the Maeander in 400 B.C.; or to make 
possible some grandiose building scheme or other (Asia Minor in the 
fourth century seems to have been a more prosperous place than in the 
fifth, cf. above, p. 213); but perhaps also with the intention of bringing a 
broader catch of population within the trawl of town life on the Greek 
model. Individual cases are sometimes controversial; the reader should 
be specially warned that archaeological finds and fashions are likely to 
upset anything said dogmatically on this topic. 

At Ionian Erythrae,9 and the Carian cities of Cnidus, Heraclea on 
Latmus, Bargylia and Mylasa,®! fourth-century moves of site have been 
postulated, and historians have, without certainty but not without 
reason, detected the hand of the Hecatomnids. The position at Erythrae 
is archaeologically controversial? and the political situation is also 
worth pausing over. The city was closely aligned with Mausolus and 
Artemisia in the 350s: Tod no. 155. But it was independent enough, 
about 350, to make a treaty with Hermias (p. 220 above on Tod no. 
165 — Harding no. 79). It would, however, be too simple to infer from 
this an automatic loosening of Hecatomnid involvement, because in 
1981 there was published an Erythraean inscription honouring Mauso- 
lus' younger brother Idrieus (satrap 351—344 B.C.) in terms partially 
similar to the honours to Mausolus: SEG xxx 969 = Harding no. 288.83 


80 For Magnesia (geographically lonian, though ethnically Aeolian) see Bean 1980 (F 571) 248 
and Demand 1990 (F 625) 165: silting may also be relevant, in addition to the military motive given 
by Diod. Erythrae: Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 100 with refs., cf. 102, following Cook 1958/9 (F 604). 
But see Mitchell 1984/5 (F 681) 83 (where 'decisive' is a little strong, see n. 82 below); Graf 1985 (F 
631) 156 and n. 11. Graf is interesting on Erythrae, Phocaea and Clazomenae generally. 

9! Cnidus: Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 101 and n. 180, cf. 318, following Bean and Cook 1952 and 
1957 (F 574 and 576) for a move from Datga to Tekir; but see Mitchell 1984/5 (F 681) 89, citing 
contributions on both sides of the argument; Mitchell 1989/90 (F 682) 109 cites further objectors to 
the move; see esp. Demand 1989 (F 622). Heraclea on Latmus: seg Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 100-1, 
321-3; Peschlow-Bindokat in Linders and Hellstrom 1989 (F 674) 69-76; Wérrle 1990 (F 731) 41. 
Bargylia: Bean and Cook 1957 (F 576) 141; Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 100 and 319. Milas|Mylasa: for 
the move of capital to Halicarnassus see n. 79 above, and for a possible earlier physical move from 
Milas to Peçin Kale see Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 99, 101; for Peçin or Begin see also Koenigs 1980 (F 
669) with Mitchell 1984/5 (F 681) 88. 

82 See n. 80. It should be emphasized that archaic material found at sites /o which a move is 
postulated, such as Tekir, do not automatically disprove the hypothesis of a basic move, any more 
than a classical move away from a site is disproved by post-classical sherds or other material 
evidence. (Cook and Bean were well aware of some of the archaic evidence now being cited against 
them.) Settlement changes were not always abrupt or total, cf. Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 92-3 for 
evidence that some Lelegian sites synoecized by Mausolus (above nn. 73, 76) had an after-life of 
sorts. As for the choice of new sites, Alexander’s eponymous ‘foundations’ were often, for good 
geo-political reasons, located on pre-existing settlement centres. See now Blümel’s volume on 
Cnidus in the IGSK series (above, n. 1). 

83 See Varinluoglu 1981 (F 725) 45. D. M. Lewis telis me he thinks it possible that the honours to 
Mausolus and to Idrieus were carved on the same stone. 
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Honours to Idrieus in his brother's lifetime cannot be ruled out (the title 
‘satrap’ is not used in either text). But it is surely likely that Idrieus is 
being honoured during his own tenure of the satrapy. If so he is being 
honoured by a city able at roughly the same period to deal with Hermias 
in terms that, remarkably for a city which had been ‘handed over to the 
barbarian' in 386 (see above, p. 216), include pledges of mutual military 
assistance. To return to the hypothetical move of the physical site, it 
might, in the light of this evidence for Erythrae's relative freedom of 
action, be safer to speak of Hecatomnid encouragement rather than 
insistence. And that, quite apart from the archaeological uncertainties, 
may go for some other places within the reach of the long but not always 
overpowering arm of Mausolus. 

This policy, if that is not too strong a word, looks forward to 
Alexander's refoundation of ancient sites like Smyrna, Alinda, and 
Priene. (But Priene may be the work of the Hecatomnids;84 or again, 
perhaps there was no single act of re-creation but a gradual physical and 
social revival in the fourth century.)® There is certainly some reason to 
believe in population growth to fill these new cities (though Mausolus 
was too optimistic at Theangela, the old Syangela, and the place had to 
be bisected and thus reduced in size).86 At any rate, in the 340s, ‘coastal’, 
that is presumably western, Anatolia provided 6,000 soldiers, not a 
contemptible total, for the great Persian drive against Egypt.? The 
prolific city-coinages of fourth-century Pamphylia and Cilicia? suggest 
that there was progress in urbanization here as well. But more intractable 
north and north-central Anatolia had to wait till the third- and second- 
century hellenistic kings, or even (in Pontus) till Pompey® and the 
Roman emperors. But Pisidia, whose citadels defied Alexander (see 
below, p. 803), crystallized into a set of city states early in the hellenistic 
period. It is less surprising that the more accessible and amenable Troad 
made strides rather earlier than Pontus, in fact under Antigonus and 
Lysimachus.” 

Returning to Caria, the Halicarnassus synoecism did not terminate life 
in the old Lelegian places, where fortifications, and archaeological traces 
of habitation, prove that a life of sorts went on in the otherwise 
evacuated rubble.?! This gradualist policy towards the local, native 


84 Bean and Cook 1957 (F 576) 141, etc. For Priene see Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 323-30, more 
diffident than represented by the valuable discussion in S. Sherwin-White 1985 (B 175) 88-9. 

85 Demand 1986 (F 621) and 1990 (F 623) 140-6: no ‘relocation’ of Priene. 

8 Bean and Cook 1957 (F 576) 94. Other explanations for the cross-wall are of course possible. 

87 Diod. xvi.44.4. See above, p. 92, and cf. Curt. vit.10.12: 4,000 Asia Minor infantry and 500 
cavalry brought from Lycia under Alexander. 88 Kraay 1976 (B 200) 275-86. 

89 A. N. Sherwin-White 1984 (F 720) 229-30; S. Mitchell, Anatolia i (1993) ch. 7. 

99 Pisidia: Mitchell 1991 (F 683). Troad: Cook 1973 (F 613) and 1988 (F 614). 

91 Above, n. 82. 
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element is confirmed by the inscriptions put up by the various koina or 
commonalties (the word is the standard one for ‘league’) of Caria. The 
most important and presumably biggest of these, the Carian League, 
persisted through the fifth and fourth centuries as we have seen, but 
other smaller leagues blossomed too. Thus Telmissus, one of the places 
incorporated in Halicarnassus by Mausolus, survived as a post-Mauso- 
lan &oinon,?? and the local communities of the Koarendeis and the 
Plataseis?? grant tax-exemptions and so forth in conjunction with the 
Hecatomnids, thus anticipating Seleucid and general royal hellenistic 
practice.% With this Carian evidence we may perhaps compare the 
slightly earlier involvement of Pericles, the Limyran dynast, with the 
koinon of the Lycian Pernitai, as attested by a badly preserved letter on 
stone. All this looks enlightened: here is no high-handed removal of 
internal sovereignty and autonomy. So much for Alexander's claim to 
have liberated Asia Minor, and to have given back its laws (cf. below, p. 
868ff). The taxes of the king must be paid, but there are other taxes over 
which the community has control. Thus the local ‘Group of Pelekos' 
grants immunity from all tax ‘except the apomoira’.% This word is 
interesting because it is an attested Ptolemaic royal tax (above p. 62). 
And at Hecatomnid Lagina there is a mention of tax-exemption from ‘all 
except royal tribute’.°? Xanthus actually grants tax-freedom uncon- 
ditionally, subject only to ratification by the satrap.% Finally, an 
inscription from the Carian sanctuary of Labraunda?? shows that the 
Plataseis controlled their own citizen-intake in the time of the satrap 
Pixodarus (341-336 B.c.). Such control was an important ingredient in 
any ancient notion of autonomy. Even Athens had lost it by the time of 
the early Successors of Alexander (see SIG 315). 

This generally permissive policy was confined on present evidence to 
the Carian mini-empire — whose rulers’ sphere of influence was, 
however, large. It extended from Erythrae in the north, with evidence 
for military involvement still higher up, at Assus and even Sestus.100 Tt 
went round to Pamphylian Phaselis and Pisidia in the south, taking in the 


?? Michel 459 with Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 65. For the survival of other, (?)religious leagues in 
Asia Minor after the fourth century see Boffo 1985 (F 585) and Isager in Bilde ef al. 1990 (F 578) 
79790. 

93 SIG 311 (Koarendeis) with Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 64; for the Plataseis grant see Crampa 
1972 (F 619) no. 42 = Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 366 M8, and see Varinluoglu ef al 1990 (F 726) for an 
early hellenistic decree of the polis of the Plataseis/Pladaseis. 

D Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 161; Wôrrle 1988 (F 730) 458; for the relation between Seleucids and 
Achaemenids see generally Briant in Bilde ef al 1990 (F 578) 40-65; Sherwin-White and Kuhrt 1993 
(F 672). 95 Wörrle 1991 (F 732) 224-34. 96 Robert 1940-65 (B 171) vit 63. 

9 SEG xxvt 1229 = Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 368-9 M13. 

38 SEG xxvii 942 = Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 366 M9. 

99 Crampa 1972 (F 619) no. 42= Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 366 M8. 

100 Xen. Ages. 11.26£; above p. 85, and F 644, 201. 
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Greek offshore islands Rhodes, Chios and Cos. Even Crete, as we now 
know, came within the sweep of Hecatomnid diplomacy.!9! 

In the Greek states, Hecatomnid interference or perhaps just proxi- 
mity seems to have resulted in oligarchy. Demosthenes attests it for 
Rhodes, Chios and Cos (n. 101 above); and a similar progression, by 
which Athenian democratic influence was gradually undermined, is 
likely at Erythrae. Here where we may contrast the democratic assembly 
of the 390s (Tod no. 106 = Harding no. 12D) with the formula in the 
honours to Mausolus later in the century: ‘it seemed good to the Council, 
on the motion of the generals’ — no mention of a sovereign demos, which 
is equally absent from the honours for Idrieus (Tod no. 155; $EG xxx1 
969 = Harding no. 288. The preamble to the Hermias treaty is not 
preserved). To this extent Persia, and specifically its agents and appoin- 
tees the Hecatomnids, deserve the discredit for bringing to an end 
western Anatolian, and east Aegean, democracy on an Athenian model, 
and for helping to settle what in modern language would be called the 
class struggle, in favour of the men of property.!% Five qualifications 
should, however, be made. 

First, it is in Demosthenes’ interests in the most relevant speech, that 
On the Freedom of the Rhodians (xv), to paint Mausolus very black. (See 
F 644, 2 10f, and for the general issue of Demosthenes’ truthfulness, p. 17 
above). 

Second, distinctions between democracy and oligarchy are not absol- 
ute, and we should be specially careful how we use crude introductory 
formulae in inscriptions; even Athens’ famous fifth-century ‘support of 
democracies’ becomes more complicated on a second look.103 

Third, it is only fair to point out that satrapal tolerance or perhaps 
indifference was not confined to the native koina: at lasus, a more than 
partly Greek city, a pro-Mausolan decree! has a democratic preamble 
with a mention of popular assembly as well as council (though this 
should be seen as a concession rather than as an indication of where the 
real power lay. It has been well said that ‘assemblies often continued to 
meet even under tyrannies, in Sicily as elsewhere’).!05 There was also 
assembly pay, a very democratic institution and surely a survival from 
the fifth-century Athenian period, at the same city as late as the third 
century, and so presumably in the satrapal fourth century as well.106 And 
we have seen (above) that even Erythrae, where political change can be 
most straightforwardly correlated with the growth of Hecatomnid 


10 Phaselis and Pisidia: above, nn. 43 and 44; Rhodes, Chios, Cos: Dem. xv; v.25; Crete: Crampa 
1972 (F619) no. 40 = Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 366 M7. See generally Hornblower 1982 (F 644) ch. 5. 

X? de Ste Croix 1981 (c 70). 103 See above, p. jo n. 33. 

14 SIG 169— Blümel 1985 (F 581) no. 1. 105 Finley 1979 (G 164) 98. 

1% Michel 466 = Blümel 1985 (F 581) no. 20 with de Ste Croix 1975 (c 69). 
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influence, had relative freedom of diplomatic action as late as the middle 
of the century. But (to return to Iasus), it is significant that the hellenistic 
city bothered to republish a decree honouring some men known from 
other evidence to have been opponents of the Hecatomnids; this, it has 
been said, ‘testifies to Iasos’ lasting sympathy for Carians who were 
hostile to the dynasty of Hekatomnos and Mausolos’.107 There is other, 
slight, evidence for strong if predictable reaction, a fragmentary inscrip- 
tion from Labraunda which may call one of the family ‘tyrant’.1° The 
date is uncertain, but nobody, surely, would have dared call Mausolus' 
family tyrants while they were still in power, not even in the time of 
Alexander's appointee Ada, who, though part of the new supposedly 
liberal dispensation, was nevertheless Mausolus' younger sister. 

Fourth, female rulers like Ada, her older sister Artemisia, and Mania 
in the Aeolid, show that elite Asia Minor culture avoided one of the most 
basic and usual exclusions of Greek political life. But it now seems 
clear that the extent of Lycian ‘matriarchy’ was exaggerated in the 
nineteenth century, by over-interpretation of Hdt. 1.173.109 

Fifth and last, if the class struggle is envisaged not just in terms of 
Greek oligarchs versus Gree& democrats, the possibility has to be faced 
that native Carians, Lydians, Lycians and so on, hitherto something of an 
exploited class, actually had a better deal under the fourth-century 
satraps than either under the Athenian empire or under the Seleucids of 
the third and second centuries. The latter, on one extreme and admit- 
tedly controversial view, employed a mere 24 per cent of natives in the 
upper cadres of their administration.!!? When the Greeks arrived in 
Anatolia during the Dark and Archaic ages, they had reduced to 
servitude people like the Pedieis of Priene, the Mariandynoi of Bithynia, 
and the Lelegians of Caria.!!! Though there is evidence that, for instance, 
some Lelegians were still used as helots in hellenistic times,!!2 still the 
epigraphic finds of the second half of the twentieth century have shown 
that some natives at least attained high office and status in Asia Minor 
under the Achaemenids. Thus Artemelis, a Carian name, is made 
garrison-commander at Xanthus;!!? Hyssollos and Obrokas, two more 


107 SEG xxxvin 1059 reporting Pugliese Carratelli. 

108 Crampa 1972 (F 619) no. 41 with Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 70-1 and Petit 1988 (F 693) 316. 

19 Pembroke 1965 (F 692), 1967 (1 118). Note also, for female ‘property power’ in the Persian 
empire, the interesting short study by Sancisi-Weerdenburg 1988 (F 48). Mania: Xen.He//.n.i.12. 

110 Habicht 1958 (F 634), but see S. Sherwin-White in Kuhrt and Sherwin-White 1987 (F 671) 6. 
Note however the reservations on this point in the important review by Walbank 1988 (F 727) of 
Kuhrt and Sherwin-White. See also now Sherwin-White and Kuhrt 1993 (F 672). 

111 For the evidence for such Asia Minor ‘serfdom’ cf. generally Jones 1971 (F 662) 384 n. 20 and 
J. K. Davies, CAH vir?.1, 500 n. 264; and see Petit 1990 (F 45) 244-5 3 for the theoretical problems of 
using such feudal language in this context (also CAH vir. 1, 300 n. 263). 

112 FGrHist 741 Philip of Theangela F 2. 

13 n. 98 above. 
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Carian names, feature as archontes at Lagina;!!* and the same office is filled 
by local men at the Carian sanctuary Amyzon. The same text honours 
Bagadates and Ariaramnes; these names are Iranian;!!5 and there is a 
possible Iranian dedicant at (?) late fourth-century Labraunda.!!6 But it is 
clear that native Carians, or people with Carian names, were prominent 
alongside those bearers of Persian names whose presence in Asia Minor, 
down to hellenistic and even Roman times, was constantly and rightly 
insisted on by the late Louis Robert (above, nn. 35 and 115). 

Hecatomnid furtherance of this native Carian element is an important 
feature of family policy. As the present writer has emphasized else- 
where,!!7 we can legitimately speak of active ‘Carianization’ alongside 
the more obvious processes of hellenization. It would certainly be wrong 
to ‘privilege’ the Greek element in the dynasty’s activities and in the 
Caria over which they presided. 

Thus Zeus Kaunios, so called from the Carian city of Caunus, gets an 
altar in the Xanthus trilingual, and Zeus Idrieus, whose epithet is 
certainly Carian, is mentioned at Iasus.!!8 Obviously, none of this is 
crude evidence of a Hecatomnid religious, still less political, programme 
(see n. 117); but the blend of Greek and native elements is very striking. 
Negative evidence is also significant: the Hecatomnids lavishly patron- 
ized the Carian sanctuaries (Amyzon, Labraunda, Sinuri, Lagina and no 
doubt Kasossos) with buildings and dedications;!!? but on present 
evidence they made no effort whatsoever to buy and build their way into 
prominence at the old panhellenic sanctuaries of Greece. Even at Ionian 
Clarus, an oracular site which had an archaic history and featured, 
though not as a sanctuary, in Thucydides,!? there is very little evidence 
for activity of any sort till the end of the fourth century. The Hecatom- 
nids are equally noticeable by their absence from Didyma in Milesian 
territory, despite this great sanctuary's (?) Carian name.!2! This absence 
would be less surprising if Darius or Xerxes had indeed sacked the 


1^ SEG xxvi 1228 = Hornblower 1982 (F 644) M368 M12. 

115 Robert 1985 (F 703) 97 no. 2, SEG xxxii 851 (summary, no text given). 

116 Crampa 1972 (F 619) no. 28. But the Persian name is very hard to read. 

7 See Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 276, 352, 342 and passim. On Gunter 1985 (F 632A) see my reply 
at Hornblower 1990 (F 647). 

118 Zeus Kaunios: see SEG xxvii 942 = Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 366 Mg with 115 n. 71; Zeus 
Idrieus: see Pugliese Carratelli 1969/70 (F 695) 372 no. 1 = Blümel 1985 (F 581) no. 52 with 
Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 115. 

119 Amyzon: Robert 1985 (F 703); Labraunda: Jeppeson 1955 (F 651); Westholm 1963 (F 729); 
Hellstrom and Thieme 1982 (F 641); Hellstrom 1965 (F 639); Sáflund 1980 (F 716); Jully 1981 (F 664); 
Crampa 1969 and 1972 (F 618, 619). Sinuri: Robert 1945 (F 706); Lagina: SIG 311; Kasossos: Robert 
1945 (F 706) 17 and Wôrrle 1991 (F 732) 205 n. 10. 

120 111.33.1 with my comm., Hornblower 1991 (B 62) ad loc. For Clarus see Robert 1989 (F 715) and 
Parke 1985 (F 690); Mitchell 1989/90 (F 682) 98-9. 

121 Fontenrose 1988 (F 629) 3-5; Zgusta 1984 (F 736) 162 and n. 170. The word suggests also the 
Greck ‘twin’, and was so understood by the ancients. 
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temple of Apollo there, as ancient sources tell us, but even this has been 
challenged.122 Such revisionism is extreme; but at the very least, it has 
cautiously been said that ‘we now have sufficient evidence of cult activity 
at Didyma in the period from 494 to 354'.12 But when the Milesians 
wished to honour the Hecatomnid satraps Idrieus and Ada with a pair of 
bronze statues, they chose Delphi, not Didyma as the place to do so, 
suggesting that in the middle of the fourth century the city looked to 
Delphi as the great Apolline centre.!24 After 300 B.C., it has been 
observed, this statue group would certainly have stood at Didyma.!25 

Moving away from Caria, a very elegantly carved Greco-Lydian 
bilingual inscription records a dedication by Nannas son of Bakivas 
(Dionysocles) to Artemis.!26 (The name Bakivas also appears on a 
pyramidal seal of Persian type from this part of the world.127) Epigraphic- 
ally attested cult titles like ‘Mother of the Lydian Gods’!28 can be seen as 
expressive of a Lydian ethnicity surviving into the hellenistic period. We 
may compare Arr. Anab. 1.17.4 for Alexander’s restoration of the ‘old 
customs of the Lydians’. If this means anything, it ought to imply that 
memory of those ‘customs’ had survived. 

The 'iranization' of Anatolia is illustrated by the ‘gods of the Greeks 
and Persians’ in the plain of Tabai in east Caria;!2° and by a fourth- 
century decree from Sardis standing in the name of the sub-satrap 
Droaphernes, and attesting the influence of Zoroastrianism.1#0 Also 
from Sardis is a bilingual inscription in Lydian and Aramaic about the 
destruction of temple property, and dated to the ‘Tenth Year of 
Artaxerxes’; but the inscription nevertheless refers to Artemis of 
Ephesus by that title, a Greek goddess however deep her oriental 
tinge.1?! There is archaeological as well as epigraphic evidence for such 
fusion: excavations at Sardis have brought to light a relief depicting 
Cybele, with lion and tympanum, side by side with Artemis, draped and 
carrying a hind across her chest.132 

Hellenization in Western Anatolia is not confined to religion. Priest 
lists from the Carian sanctuary of Sinuri!33 show that Carian personal 
names give way to Greek in the course of the later fourth century, a 
process which can be documented elsewhere in the Hecatomnid despo- 


12 Tuchelt 1988 (F 724): cf. Parke 1985 (D 218) and 1986 (F 691); Mitchell 1989/90 (F 682) 105-6. 

123 Fontenrose 1988 (F 629) 15. 124 Tod no. 1618 with Parke 1985 (F 690) 35. 

125 Parke 1985 (F 690) ibid. For the great series of hellenistic dedications Günther 1971 (H 55). 

126 Littmann 1916 (B 675) 1 p. 38. 17 Boardman 1970 (F 584). 

128 Robert 1987 (F 712) 323. 129 Robert 1969-90 (B 172) v 736. 

130 Robert 1969-90 v (B 172) 485-309 and 1985 (F 703) 116. Note also Cook 1985 (F 14) 149: 
Oromedon, the name of the father of Syennesis of Cilicia (Hdt. vır.98) may imply ‘some recognition 
of Ahura-Mazda west of the Euphrates before the time of Darius P. Cf. West 1971 (H 116). 

11 Littmann 1916 (F 675) 1 p. 23. 

12 Hanfmann and Ramage 1978 (F 638) no. 20 figs. 78-83. For Artemis/Anahita Robert 1969-90 
(B 172) vt 137-68 at 140-60. 133 Robert 1945 (F 706) no. 5. 
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tate (though it should always be remembered that natives may give their 
children Greek-looking names). 

Western Anatolia was invaded in the fourth century by a diaspora, in 
part the result of the collapse of the Athenian empire as paymaster, of 
Greek artists, sculptors, poets and intellectuals generally. Martin West 
has written of Hesiod's ‘hob-nailed hexameters'; we might say of 
Symmachus, the Achaean hack poet and seer in the pay of Arbinas of 
Lycia, that his were Greek hexameters in Persian trousers (above, p. 
214). The Hecatomnid court alone (but perhaps it was alone in the 
intensity of its patronage) played host to Eudoxus the mathematician,!5* 
Dexippus the doctor from Cos,!35 Aeschines the Athenian orator,!56 
Theodectes the tragedian, and the numerous other performers at the 
cultural contest organized by Artemisia after her brother Mausolus’ 
death.137 

Then there are the architects Pytheus, Satyrus, Timotheus, Leochares, 
Scopas and Bryaxis, most of them top artists, who built the Mausoleum — 
a building which blends Greek, Persian, native Carian and even 
Egyptian elements.138 And Pytheus may have had a hand in the fine 
temple of Zeus at Labraunda,!?? a shrine spectacularly endowed by the 
Hecatomnids. All these visitors had their precursors in the hellenizing 
entourage of Pericles of Limyra, an older contemporary of Mausolus. It 
now seems clear that it was wrong to dismiss Pericles! hellenizing 
activity as just a veneer:!# he was true to his famous name.!^! The Nereid 
Monument from Xanthus, now in the British Museum, was surely the 
work of Greek or Greek-influenced craftsmen!4? as were the Caryatids at 
Limyra, on display in the museum at Antalya;! we have seen (p. 215 
above) that there may have been artistic as well as military and political 
competition between these cities and their respective dynasts. Lycian 


1^ See generally Hornblower 1982 (F 644) ch. 12. Eudoxus: D.L. viir.88. 

1355 Suidas s.v. 136 Philostr. VS para. 481 Kayser. 

137 FGrH 115 Theopompus r 6 a-b and F 345; Lane Fox 1986 (8 65) 108-9. 

138 Jeppesen 1958 (F 652) 1-67; 1961 (F 653); 1967 (F 654); 1974 (F 655); 1976 (F 656 and 657); 
1977/8 (F 658); Jeppesen ef al. (F 660); 1984 (F 659); Way well 1978 (F 728); Hornblower 1982 (F 644) 
ch. 9. On the testimonia Jeppesen in Jeppesen and Luttrell 1986 (F 661) is unreliable, see 
Hornblower 1988 (F 646) 175-7. The Mausoleum is the subject of several of the papers collected in 
Linders and Hellstrom 1989 (F 674), on which see my forthcoming review in Gnomon. For the blend 
of Greek and non-Greek, specifically Persian and native Carian, elements in the Mausoleum in 
particular and Hecatomnid culture generally see Hornblower 1982 (F 644) passim esp. 246, 251 on 
Persia; also Hornblower 1990 (F 647) on Gunter 1985 (F 6324). See also below p. 658. 

139 Hellstrom and Thieme 1982 (F 641) 56; Carter 1983 (F 597). 

10 Wörrle 1991 (F 732) 216 n. 69, protesting against Asheri 1985 (F 562) 85-105 and Hornblower 
1982 (F 644) 120-1. For Persian as well as Greek influence on Lycian art in the Achaemenid period 
Jacobs 1987 (F 649). 

^! Bryce 1980 (F 590). See also Bryce 1982 (F 591), 1983 (F 592), 1986 (F 593). 

142 Above, n. 20. Greek influence does not necessarily indicate the workmanship or even the 
presence of Greeks, see Hornblower 1990 (F 647) 138-9. 1 Borchhardt 1976 (F 5864). 
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die-cutters imitated the finest types of Syracusan coinage.'#4 But the 
achievement of less magnificent names, figures of minor or anonymous 
talent, supplements that of Pytheus and the others. There are the 
craftsmen who carved the Greco-Iranian stelae from Dascylium, now in 
Istanbul Museum;!# these carry banqueting or funerary subjects exe- 
cuted in a partly Greek manner, but their Persian cultural origin is 
underlined by the presence of the occasional inscription in Aramaic. Or 
there are the Athenians, artists of no particular fame or consequence, 
attested as working in western Asia Minor: Philistides, at Carian 
Theangela, or Theodorus, who left an exquisitely carved statue-base 
signature at Lycian Tlos.t# 

Throughout this chapter we have discussed the evidence for cultural 
fusion, and used expressions like ‘Greco-Persian’. These expressions are 
not, however, intended to beg the questions of ethnicity to which such 
mixed cultures give rise. It must be emphasized that it is difficult, in the 
Achaemenid period, to say whether an artistic product is the product of a 
Greek, or a Persian, or a native workshop, or what kind of clientele the 
object was designed for. The position at the end of the period here 
discussed is neatly illustrated by a text from Pamphylian Side, a place 
which ‘discovered’ its Greek origins when it was convenient to do so.'47 
The text is a bilingual inscription!# in Greek and the local Sidetan script, 
which may be from as early as the late fourth century. The signature, 
again on a statue base, runs ‘Mnaseas son of Artemon, the Sidetan, made 
this.” What is remarkable about this is the artist's explicit assertion of a 
local origin. In the couple of centuries preceding Mnaseas’ inscription it 
would often be impossible to say confidently what ethnic group the artist 
belonged to. Certainly we should, in trying to identify ethnic origin, 
beware of such assumptions as that Greek means beautiful but Persian 
means stiff.1# Even the validity of the concept of hellenization, which 

144 Kraay 1976 (B 200) 271. 

145 Bernard 1969 (F 577); Dentzer 1969 and 1982 (F 625 and J 12); Starr 1976 and 1977 (c 79); Cook 
and Blackman 1970/1 (F 615) 60; Metzger 1971 and 1975 (F 678 and £ 679); Altheim-Stiehl ef a/. 1983 
(F 560); Bammer 1983 (F 565); Cremer 1984 (F 620); cf. Radt 1983 (F 699). 

146 Robert 1936 (B 169) 95-4; TAM 1 p. 25. 

147 Arr. Anab. 1.26.4. For the allegedly Greek (specifically Argive) origins of Pamphylian 
Aspendus in the early hellenistic period see SEG xxxiv 282, cf. Strabo xıv.4.2 for both Side and 
Aspendus. But ‘invented tradition’ has been at work here: many places found it expedient to claim 
Argive origins after the time of Alexander, whose family also liked to think of themselves as 
Argives: Hdt. v.22.2. For the reality (Aspendus in the earlier fourth century not Greek at all) see 
Lewis 1977 (A 33) 144 n. 55. FGrHist 4 Hellanicus F 15 may however be relevant (fifth-century 
interest in Aspendus' origins). 48 Bean 1965 (F 569) 81; cf. Woudhuizen 1988-9 (F 733). 

19 See Root in F 53 (1991) 1-29. Nothing in the present chapter should be understood to imply 
that the only people in Achaemenid Persia capable of turning out convincingly Greek-looking art 
were ethnic Greeks; cf. above, nn. 36, 117, 142 and the works there cited, and see above all Root in F 
53 (1991), e.g. 18: ‘the notorious circularity of discussion on “Graeco-Persian” art is caused to some 


degree by the refusal to relinquish the notion that only Greeks could produce Greek-style 
art-forms’. 
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once seemed unproblematic, has been challenged (‘a modern idea, 
reflecting modern forms of cultural domination’).!5° More theoretical 
clarification of these notions is needed, and we can be confident that new 
and exciting evidence will continue to emerge — and that it will continue 
to subvert the theories. 


150 Bowersock 1990 (A 11) xi. 


CHAPTER 8b 


MESOPOTAMIA, 482-330 B.C. 


MATTHEW W. STOLPER 


Xerxes and his successors succeeded in consolidating imperial control 
over Mesopotamia. There is, at least, no explicit record of Babylonian 
resistance to Achaemenid rule after the revolts in the early years of 
Xerxes’ reign (C_AH rv? 73-5, 133-5). Later political disturbances were 
not matters of provincial reaction, but struggles among members of the 
Achaemenid dynasty and the imperial aristocracy. Even these left few 
plain marks in Babylonian texts. 

The available Babylonian texts are similar in kind to those from the 
eatly Achaemenid reigns, but there are fewer of them. They include few 
fragments of historiographic texts and royal inscriptions. Most are legal 
and administrative documents. Among about 1,100 published texts of 
these kinds from the last 150 years of the Achaemenids, a few are temple 
records, but most belonged to the private archives of Babylonians — in 
fact, nearly two thirds of them come from a single source, the Murashü 
archive (454-404 B.C.) — and, although they record contacts with 
agencies of the provincial government, they are not documents from the 
conduct of government as such. What they divulge is limited by the 
concerns of city-based. businessmen. They are conservative in form, 
almost oblivious to political events, and often enigmatic in their 
allusions to contemporary institutions. They are a rich source of detail 
on local conditions, but an episodic source on the history of their times.! 


I. TRACES OF POLITICAL HISTORY 


As has been shown in CAH rv? 133-5, the classical accounts of Xerxes’ 
reprisals after the Babylonian revolts have no counterpart in Babylonian 


1 Of the legal and administrative texts that do not belong to the Murashü archive, about one 
third can be assigned to a dozen archival groups from Babylon, Borsippa, Kish/Hursagkalama, 
Nippur, Ur and Uruk. Most of the published legal, administrative and epistolary documents from 
the period are listed in Oelsner 1976 (F 149) 312ff n. 10 and Dandamayev 1984 (F 95) 16-18. 
Cuneiform texts are cited in the style of the Chicago Assyrian Dictionary (F 157), with minor 
adaptations to CAH style and additional abbreviations noted in the list of abbreviations. 
Babylonian dates are cited in this form: day (Arabic numerals)/month (Roman numerals)/regnal 
yeat (Arabic numerals). In Babylonian chronological conventions, regnal years are coterminous 
with calendar years, beginning 1 Nisannu (March/April); a ruler's accession year is the balance of his 
predecessor's last regnal year, i.e. the period between the previous ruler's death and the next New 
Year. Conversions to Julian dates follow Parker and Dubberstein 1956 (F 159). 
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texts. If Xerxes sacked Esagil, the temple of Marduk in Babylon, the 
event was as transient in effect as his destruction of the Athenian 
Acropolis, for both property and personnel of Esagil recur in texts from 
later reigns.? The revolts and their aftermath may only have affected 
northern Babylonia, where all of the known texts dated by the rebel 
kings were drafted. Some legal archives from the northern cities came to 
an end at about this time (the latest available text of the large archive of 
the Egibi family at Babylon, for example, is dated under the rebel 
Shamash-eriba),> but family archives from Ur in the south cover the 
period of the revolts and beyond without interruption.* 

Nor do the changing royal titles used in date formulae tell a clear story. 
The element *King of Babylon' was not dropped from the titulature at 
once and everywhere as a token of reprisal against the revolts. 'King of 
Babylon’ and ‘King of Persia and Media’ appear intermittently in date 
formulae from the later reign of Xerxes, and in a few texts from the reign 
of Artaxerxes I, as late as 441 B.c. (Bagh. Mitt. 15 268 No. 4).5 What is 
striking in Xerxes' titles is their variation, contrasting sharply with the 
mostly regular usages of legal texts from earlier and later reigns, and the 
introduction of ‘Persia and Media’ beside ‘Babylon and the lands’. It is 
still likely that these traits and the general reduction of the title to ‘king of 
the lands’ in later reigns do indeed reflect changes in the empire’s 
structure and the provinces’ status, or at least in the view of those matters 
that the rulers wished to propagate. This development in royal policy, 
however, was not abrupt and it was not a response provoked only by the 
Babylonian revolts, but part of a long political process.® 

Babylonian astronomical texts put the date of Xerxes’ death in early 


2 See Stolper 1989 (F 181) 295f. The records of tithes paid for clearing debris from Esagil, dated 
soon after Alexander’s seizure of Babylon (CT 49 5 and 6, see Oelsner 1964 (F 146) 265, McEwan 
1981 (F 137) 59), along with references in an astronomical diary and two Seleucid chronicles (Sachs 
and Hunger 1988 (F 172) No. —321 r. 14, Grayson 1975 (F 105) no. 10 obv. 6, rev. 13, 33, 11 obv. 2) to 
similar clearing operations in the times of Philip Arrhidaeus and Antigonus, are not evidence of the 
persistent effects of Xerxes’ ravages but only of building campaigns conducted and described in 
traditional Mesopotamian terms. 

3 ZA 3 157 no. 16. See Böhl 1962 (F 79) 110 for a group of unpublished texts from Babylon, 
covering the period between the Neo-Babylonian king Nabopolassar and the rebel Shamash-eriba. 
The latest texts of the Ea-ilüta-bäni/Ili-bäni family archive from Borsippa date from the final years of 
Darius I; the aftermath of the revolts against Xerxes may have caused the closing of the preserved 
part of the archive; see Joannés 1984 (F 117) 145f and 1989 (F 119) 24, 126. 

4 Texts in the group with the excavation number U.17243 (the Barber family archive in UET 4) 
reach through the entire Achaemenid period to the early years of Macedonian rule; texts in the 
group with the excavation number U.20089 include documents from as early as Neo-Assyrian times 
and as late as the fourteenth year of Xerxes (UET 4 115); see Figulla 1949 (F 101) 1; Van Driel 1986 
(F 198) 10 and 1987 (F 197) 164-8. 

5 See Kessler 1984 (F 125) 262, Joannés 1989 (F 1194), and Stolper 1985 (F 177) 9 n. 24, with 
references. See also CAH 1v? 134f; Kuhrt and Sherwin-White 1987 (F 132) 72f. 

6 But Joannès 1990 (F 121) 180 interprets the evidence to indicate a sharp break with the past and 
a general political reorganization in the time of Xerxes. 
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August 465.7 The few texts that can be ascribed to the beginning of 
Artaxerxes’ reign show no sign of disturbance during the succession. 

Texts from the Murashü archive of Nippur begin in Artaxerxes' tenth 
yeat, and they show some of the local effects of imperial politics, for they 
name influential figures of the court, including some who participated 
in the events that brought Darius II Ochus to the throne. Among them 
are Menostanes (Babylonian Manushtänu), a nephew of Artaxerxes and 
son of the satrap of Babylonia, Artarius (Babylonian Artaréme); 
Arsames, the satrap of Egypt (Babylonian Arshamu); Ochus' queen 
Parysatis (Babylonian Purushátu); the courtier Artoxares (Babylonian 
Artabsharu); and others of comparable stature. They controlled wealth 
and men in the region around Nippur, and although it is not likely that 
figures of such rank were often at their Babylonian holdings, they were 
still able to act on local affairs through their Babylonian agents.? 

There are discrepancies concerning the date of Artaxerxes' death and 
Darius’ accession, both among classical authors (Thuc. ıv.5of, Diod. 
XI.69.6, x11.64.1, x11.71.1, Ctesias FGrH 688 F 14.15) and between them 
and Babylonian texts. The Babylonian sources, though, are consistent 
among themselves. According to the scribes who drafted legal texts at 
the time of the events and the scholars who compiled astronomical 
records later, Artaxerxes I died in the forty-first year of his reign, Darius 
II was his immediate successor, and the succession occurred between 24 
December 424 and 13 February 425 B.C.’ 

No known Babylonian texts, neither legal documents contemporary 
with the events nor later astronomical compilations, acknowledge 
Xerxes Ils or Sogdianus’ evanescent tenure on the throne, known from 
non-Babylonian sources, but several texts from Nippur and Babylon 
explicitly treat Darius' accession year as the continuation of Artaxerxes' 
final regnal year.!? Darius II Ochus was himself in Babylon very soon 
after Artaxerxes’ death, as one of the Murashü texts (BE ro 1) indicates. 


? Stolper 1988 (F 61) 196—7, disposing of contrary evidence. Cowley, AP 6 supplies a terminus 
ante quem of 3 January 464 for knowledge of the succession in Upper Egypt; it names Artaxerxes as 
King, but refers to his accession period as the balance of the twenty-first regnal year (sc. of Xerxes). 
The new king's given name is damaged in the astronomical diary Sachs and Hunger 1988 (F 172) No. 
—440:1. Babylonian [/4r]s5s, i.e. Arses, is plausible but uncertain, since the date to which the text 
refers is not confirmed by the astronomical contents, and all Greek mss of Joseph. AJ x1.6.1 (184) 
have the ruler's name as ‘Cyrus’, commonly emended to ‘Asuéros’ (Gutschmid). See Sachs 1977 (F 
171) 130f.; Schmitt 1982 (F 57) 83, 87; Sachs and Hunger 1988 (F 172) 61. 

8 Similar conditions may underlie earlier references to a major domo (Babylonian rab biti) of 
Mardonius (Babylonian Mardiniya, Marduniya) in Evetts 1892 (F 100) App. 4 (Xerxes, year seven 
(collated, despite Graziani 1986 (F 107) 38 No. 31)) and BM 64535 (Xerxes, year eight), both from 
Babylon; see Stolper 1992 (F 188). If this Mardonius is Xerxes’ cousin, brother-in-law, and general, 
the later mention of him is posthumous. A reference in Xerxes’ accession year to a wet-nurse of the 
king’s daughter (Evetts App. 2, see Graziani 1986 (F 107) 10 No. 8) at least verifies that members of 
the royal family were sometimes in Babylonia during tranquil times. 9 Stolper 1983 (F 60). 

10 BE 8/1 127; BE 10 4, 5, 6, 7; PBS 2/1 3; AMI NF 16 233f. 
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Ochus’ party controlled Babylonia, using it as a staging area during the 
succession crisis, and the Murashü archive may reflect their preparations. 
À sharp increase in the number of Murashü texts that record lands 
pawned by smallholders coincides with the period during which the 
succession was at issue, a phenomenon that may result from extra- 
ordinary demands for money and service that participants in the contest 
imposed on their subordinates. If so, local short-term circumstances 
were surprisingly sensitive to imperial politics, precisely because the 
Great Kings had granted Babylonian offices, estates and revenues to 
their relatives, friends and potential rivals.! 

The astronomical texts agree with the Greek sources on the point that 
Darius’ given name was Ochus,!? but direct evidence of events during 
his reign is slight. A few Murashü texts refer to smallholders in Nippur 
called to arms for travel to Uruk on the King’s service during the second 
year of the reign (BE 10 61, 62; PBS 2/1 54, 162, 194; UCP 9/3 275), but 
the occasion is not indicated. If Ctesias is to be believed, it was in 
Babylon that Darius contracted his fatal illness (FGrH 688 F 16. 57). In 
the same passage, however, Ctesias erroneously gives Darius a thirty- 
five year reign, while Babylonian legal texts put Darius’ death in the last 
half of his nineteenth regnal year, between 17 September 405 and 10 
April 404.13 

Soon after the accession of Artaxerxes II,!^ the penetration of Cyrus 
the Younger’s army to the vicinity of Babylon (p. 49), the raising and 
provisioning of the king's forces to oppose him, and the armed retreat of 
the Greek mercenaries must have caused serious local disruptions. No 
Babylonian texts now available record these events, but there are texts 
that hint at their background. Two documents (ZKM 2 pl. after 
32477 TSBA 4 pl. after 256 no. 2 [12/III/17 Darius II], and ZKM 1 pl. 
after 254— Actes du 8° Congrès International 25, [7/X/3 Artaxerxes UI 
record transactions done in Babylonia by agents of a man called 
Belshunu, entitled ‘governor of Across-the-River'. He was Belesys, the 
governor of Syria whose palace and park Cyrus' army destroyed on their 
march to the Euphrates (Xen. An. 1.4.10, cf. v11.8.25) only a few months 
after the later of these tablets was drafted. The same Belshunu had been a 
district governor at Babylon early in the reign of Darius II and perhaps 


11 SoStolper 1985 (F 177) 104—24; Van Driel 1987 (F 197) 174-6 and 1989 (F 200) 223-4 demurs. 

12 LBAT 163 and 1426 (see Sachs 1977 (F 171) 130-3) and Sachs and Hunger 1988 (F 172) No. 
—418B. 

13 The latest published text from the reign is Durand Textes babyloniens pl. 36 17603 = Joannés 
1982 (F 116) 103 No. 34 (2/VI/19). CBS 1714, dated in the first year of Artaxerxes IL, records a receipt 
of rent due for the period covering the nineteenth year of Darius and the first year of Artaxerxes, 
implying that the two years were contiguous. 

14 With the given name Arses (Babylonian 747559): Sachs 1977 (F 171) 132-39; Schmitt 1982 (F 57) 
84 and 88f. 
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even late in the reign of Artaxerxes I. He and his agents conducted 
business in Babylonia throughout this period and for at least a short time 
after Cyrus’ invasion.!5 

The texts that mention this Belshunu supply a rare glimpse of a 
Babylonian's political career under Achaemenid rule. Belshunu was a 
member of a prosperous business house that operated at Babylon. He 
was recruited into government as a district official in the reign of 
Artaxerxes I or the early years of Darius II. He was promoted to the 
provincial governorship of Syria in the middle years of. Darius and 
remained in that post until the early years of Artaxerxes II. He achieved a 
political rank normally occupied by members of the Iranian imperial 
aristocracy, and he survived two troubled royal successions. His career 
may reflect the monarchy's delicate political circumstances; his promo- 
tion by Darius II to the governorship of Syria came perhaps not only 
because Darius’ Babylonian mother had given him a special regard for 
Babylonians, or as a reward for services rendered in Babylon during 
Darius” accession to the throne, but as a method of securing Darius’ 
control by taking Syria out of the hands of an aristocratic family that was 
dangerous to a usurper and putting it under a man who was safer for 
having no ties of blood or marriage to the royal house. Belshunu's 
promotion from Babylon to Syria, at any rate, implies some tightening of 
the ties between the two regions in spite of their administrative 
separation in earlier reigns. 

Astronomical diaries mention fighting in the early 360s: in April 369 
troops were sent on a campaign to Razaunda (Sachs-Hunger Diaries No. 
—369 r. 8), evidently in Media (Ptol. Geog. v1.2.12), and in May or June 
367 royal forces were engaged in battle at an uncertain location (Sachs- 
Hunger Diaries No. 7566 A ii 3). If Artaxerxes Ils attempts to reconquer 
Egypt and the revolts of the western satraps (pp. 50-64) made demands 
on Babylonian resources, however, known Babylonian texts do not 
show their effects. 

Artaxerxes II died between November 359 and April 358.16 Babylo- 
nian astronomical texts, a chronicle fragment, and a fragment of 
uncertain literary character confirm classical notices that the given name 
of his successor, Artaxerxes III, was Ochus.!? The chronicle fragment 
alludes to Artaxerxes’ suppression of the rebellion in Phoenicia, record- 
ing the arrival of prisoners from Sidon at the king's palace in Babylon 
during the autumn of 345. No Babylonian corroboration is available, 


15 Stolper 1987 (F 178). 

16 VAS 6 186 (Babylon); see Parker and Dubberstein 1956 (F 159) 19. 

17 Sachs and Hunger 1988 (F 172) Nos. 7346. 7343, 342, AJ AH 2 147 (see Sachs 1977 (F 171) 
138ff); Schmitt 1982 (F 57) 85 and 89f; Grayson 1975 (F 105) no. 9:1 (Sollberger ap. Cawk well 1962 (c 
103) 157-8 suggests that the year should be read as the fourth rather than the fourteenth). 
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however, for the supposition that Belesys, the governor of Syria who 
took part in an attempt to take Sidon in 344 (Diod. xv1.42.1), was related 
to the like-named Babylonian who had governed Syria fifty years earlier. 
The few texts that can now be assigned to the time of Artaxerxes III!8 
have no clear bearing on the political events of the reign.!? The colophon 
on a literary tablet from Uruk dates by the twenty-first and final year of 
the reign,?? and an astronomical fragment fixes the date of this Ochus' 
death and the accession of his son Arses in the sixth month of that year, 
August-September 338 8.c.21 

Babylonian records from the stirring times during the Macedonian 
advance are tantalizing. À hellenistic astronomical compilation called 
the Saros Canon (LB.AT 1428) dates a lunar eclipse by Arses' first regnal 
year. Arses, again called the son of Artaxerxes Ochus, figures in a 
narrative fragment that also mentions Alexander in connexion with 
activities at Esagil (AJAH 2 146), but too little of the tablet survives for 
certain interpretation. The Uruk King List (UVB 18 58 W.20030,105) 
enters someone with a Babylonian given name (Nidin-Bel, or Nidin- 
Ishtar, or Nidinti) immediately before Darius III. His identity is 
unexplained: he is unlikely to be Arses; he may be one of the rebels from 
the reign of Darius I, misplaced by manuscript corruption; but he may 
also be an otherwise unrecorded local usurper who claimed power in 
Babylon during the unstable period of the assassinations that brought 
Darius III to the throne. 

Astronomical texts mention the first three regnal years of Darius III, 
supplying his given name, Artashâta.22 A single legal text from Ur (UET 
4 25) dates from the end of his fourth year, in March 551. Itis a record ofa 
routine sale, with no hint of the preparations that were under way in the 
months before the Battle of Gaugamela.”3 

Astronomical texts record Alexander's approach and arrival. The 
obverse of a diary fragment describes a pitched battle after which the 
army deserted the losing commander and fled to the highlands (in 
Babylonian, ‘the land of the Gutians’), and since the event is dated to 1 

18 CT 49 1—4 (Babylon, years 4and 5), UET 4 1 and 2 (Ur, year 9); perhaps VAS 6 295, OECT 12 
pl. 41£ B 2 and B 7 (see Joannès 1982 (F 116) 344f), and Durand Textes babyloniens pl. 10 ao 6027 and pl. 
4 Ao 2137 and CT 44 8o (all probably from Babylon or Borsippa, years 2 through 18, see Joannès 
1982 (F 116) 5318); probably VAT 16476=w.16584 (Uruk, 10-- x/VIII/r, unpublished, see 
Sarkisian 1974 (F 173) 16); see Kuhrt 1987 (F 128) 152; Oelsner 1971 (F 147) 161 and 1976 (F 149) 314. 

1? The interpretation of the astronomical fragment VAT 4924 in Unger 1931 (F 192) 318 n. 3 is 
erroneous; see Kuhrt 1990 (F 129) 179; Stolper 1988 (F 61) 197f, and the edition of the fragment in 
Sachs and Hunger 1988 (F 172) No. -418. 

20 TCL 6 56; see Hunger 1968 (F 113) 47 no. 112 and Oelsner 1986 (F 153) 409 n. 571. 

21 BM 71537, courtesy of C. B. F. Walker. 

72 Sachs 1977 (F 171) 142f; Schmitt 1982 (F 5 7) 9of; Sachs and Hunger 1988 (F 172) Nos. —333 and 
332. 


23 See Oelsner 1976 (F 149) 314f. The fragmentary ration list Durand Textes babyloniens pl. 77 Ao 
26771 may also belong to the reign of Darius III; see Joannés 1982 (F 116) 355. 
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October 331 B.C., the text can only refer to Darius III's defeat at 
Gaugamela and his flight to Arbela and Media. The reverse describes the 
Macedonian progress southward during the following month, to Sippar 
by 18 October and to Babylon on 20 October.?* Mazaius, who had 
withdrawn with his contingent to Babylon after Gaugamela, led a 
delegation of Babylonian notables to surrender the city to the Macedo- 
nians before an assault could be launched (Arr. Anab. 111.16.3; Curt. 
v.1.17ff). Babylon was an open city, and astronomical diaries record 
Alexander's arrival in approving terms. The Babylonians' rejoicing was 
an act of formal compliance with the terms of surrender, modelled on 
Mesopotamian precedents,25 but their relief must have been sincere. 


II. DOCUMENTATION, SETTLEMENT AND LANDSCAPE 


Alexander's conquest brought him a prize that was of great value and 
greater potential. Archaeological surveys in Babylonia show an increase 
in the number and average size of settlements between the periods 
identified as Middle Babylonian and as Neo-Babylonian/Achaemenid, 
with eastern and south-eastern Babylonia undergoing an especially 
pronounced resurgence. These developments were part of a long trend 
of growth that continued until Sassanian times, but the archaeological 
criteria for distinguishing among Neo-Babylonian, early Achaemenid 
and later Achaemenid remains, and for correlating these material 
categories with political epochs are very insecure, and the short-term 
situation of late Achaemenid Babylonia is therefore not well defined by 
these means. There were probably temporal fluctuations in Babylonian 
demography that are undetectable by archaeological survey methods, 
and there were certainly local variations. 

Ur, in the extreme south, benefited only from the beginnings of the 
long cycle of growth, when the Neo-Babylonian kings and Cyrus the 
Great sponsored the reconstruction of its temples. A shift in the main 
channel of the Euphrates gradually choked off the city's access to water, 
and the density of the urban population was low. The location of 
Achaemenid graves and kilns indicates the beginnings of encroachment 
on the precincts of the refurbished temples.?6 Nevertheless, the city was 

24 Sachs and Hunger 1988 (F 172) No. —330 (partly in Wiseman 1985 (F 207) 119-21, the date 
corrected by Brinkman 1987 (F 82)); see Bernard 1990 (F 78) 515—728). A passage in a literary 
fragment called the ‘Dynastic Prophecy’ (Grayson 1975 (F 106) 54 iii 1-13), widely considered to be 


an account of the contest between Darius III and Alexander, almost certainly refers instead to the 
wars for control of Mesopotamia between Antigonus and Seleucus after 310 B.c.; see Geller 1990 (F 
103) 5f. 

?5 Sachs 1974 (F 170) 47; Wiseman 1977 (F 206) 374, citing BM 56925 (unpublished); Kuhrt 1988 
(F 130) 68—71 and 1990 (F 131). 

% Wright ap. Adams 1981 (F 73) 334; Woolley and Mallowan 1962 (F 208) 49ff. Compare UET 4 
11, recording an alienation of real estate described as temple property (Darius I). 
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occupied throughout Achaemenid times, and legal texts were still 
drafted there under the earliest Macedonian rulers.2? Over fifty legal 
texts document the late Achaemenid occupation, most of them belong- 
ing to two family archives. About a third of them deal with the 
possession and exploitation of agricultural property at Ur and in its 
hinterland, and mention properties of the same range of juridical types 
found in other late Achaemenid texts, located with reference to no more 
than six canals, three outlying settlements and five named meadows and 
marshlands. None deal with large-scale agricultural operations. Late 
Achaemenid Ur was a modest settlement, well along in its final decline. 
Late Achaemenid documentation from Uruk, in south central Babylo- 
nia, is anomalous. There are thousands of published legal and adminis- 
trative texts drafted there and dated in Neo-Babylonian and early 
Achaemenid reigns, and hundreds more from Seleucid and Arsacid 
reigns, but very few from the interval between Xerxes and Alexander.?? 
This situation probably does not result from a historical decline in the 
city's fortunes, to judge by the existence of a sizeable late Achaemenid 
literary archive,30 the existence of unpublished late Achaemenid legal 
and administrative texts?! and the mentions of Uruk as a military 
destination in texts from the Murashü archive (see above, p. 238). The 
network of canals developed around the city in Neo-Babylonian and ` 
early Achaemenid reigns was surely intact under the later Achaemenids 
and capable of supporting substantial rural and city populations. Larsa, 
about 20 km to the east, was probably part of Uruk's hinterland, since 
late Achaemenid texts from Larsa sometimes mention men who also 
figure in contemporary texts from Uruk.32 
Nippur, in north central Babylonia, was surrounded by a similar grid 
of canals, probably linked to the network around Uruk. Extensive 
residential building in the city continued into the late Achaemenid 
reigns.? About 650 published texts from the Murashü archive, found at 
Nippur, and about 8o other late Achaemenid legal and administrative 
texts drafted there and at nearby towns* display well-developed settle- 
27 [M 17801 = U.17243, 16, Alexander the Great, year 12 (unpublished); UET 4 43, Philip 


Arrhidaeus, year 7; see Oelsner 1976 (F 149) 314 n. 15 and 1986 (F 153) 235. 

28 UET 4 passim and Brinkman 1976 (F 81) 44f; see Oelsner 1974 (F 148) 1056 and n. 74; Van Driel 
1987 (F 197) 164-8. 

29 Stolper 1990 (F 182) 563ff nos. 1-9, 11, 13-19, 22 and other texts listed ibid. 560 n. 4. 

% Oelsner 1983 (F 152) 248f, and add von Weiher Uruk 8; also Bagh. Mitt. Beih. 2 84; Oelsner 
1986 (F 153) 94 and n. 299. 31 See Stolper 1990 (F 182) 56o n. 5. 

€ Stolper 1990 (F 182) 576 no. 12, 585 no. 20. Similarly, a text excavated at Larsa, dated in the 
third year of Philip Arrhidaeus, records a debt owed by a man from Uruk (Arnaud 198; (r 76)), and 
other hellenistic texts drafted at Larsa were probably found at Uruk (Oelsner 1986 (F 153) 154,235 
and n. 872. 33 McCown ef al. 1967-1978 (F 136) 11 39-41, I 71-3. 

** Including a small group from Shatir, a town probably located between Nippur and Uruk; see 
Joannès 1982 (F 116) 86ff. An archive of scholarly manuscripts from Nippur is also of late 
Achaemenid date: Oelsner 1982 (F 151) 94f and 1986 (F 153) 467 n. 870; Joannès 1982 (F 116) 6f and 
73; Van Driel 1986 (F 198) rot, 
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ment throughout the city's hinterland. They name six major waterways 
that traversed the region, forming the boundaries of administrative 
subdivisions and the arteries of local communication, as well as sixty 
derivative canals, the lifelines of agriculture. That two of the major 
canals are not attested before Achaemenid times (one of them not before 
the fifth century) signifies the continuing extension of the irrigation 
network under Achaemenid rule. Some of the texts found at Nippur 
were drawn up at fifteen smaller towns, the secondary centres of the 
region; others mention more than 180 outlying settlements, including 
villages, farmsteads and centres of estates. Many of the village names, of 
the type ‘House of So-and-So' or ‘Village of So-and-So', were no more 
than a generation or two old, again suggesting the shifting and probably 
the expansion of rural settlement. The documents include plain evidence 
of large- and small-scale date and cereal cultivation and of large- and 
small-scale herding. A few texts found at Nippur but drawn up at other 
cities (Babylon, Susa)35 or mentioning property at cities from which 
contemporary records are unavailable (Marad, Isin, Larak), along with 
business records from Nippur and Babylon that mention the same 
individuals in both cities,% indicate active extra-regional contacts. The 
countryside around Nippur was flourishing, at least in the aggregate, 
through late Achaemenid times. It produced much revenue for the 
rulers, supported many absentee landlords and some commercial agri- 
cultural contractors, and was capable of supporting a large urban 
population. 

Aside from the Murashü texts, the largest numbers of late Achaeme- 
nid legal and administrative documents come from the old cities on the 
north-western alluvium of Babylonia — Babylon itself, Borsippa, Cutha, 
and Hursagkalama — or from small towns in the same region. As in 
earlier times, these cities formed a kind of conurbation, the interactions 
among their propertied inhabitants often producing texts that were 
drafted at one town and deposited at another.?' In this region too the 
Neo-Babylonian kings had refurbished most of the major temples. The 
irrigation network underwent a change of orientation and its eastern 
sections were extended during Neo-Babylonian and Achaemenid times, 
with a concomitant increase in the number of settlements.3® More than 
300 late Achaemenid legal and administrative texts and fragments from 
this region are available. Many of them record sales or leases of houses in 
the cities, indicating a more active urban life than the modest remains of 

55 See Donbaz 1989 (F 97) and Stolper 1992 (F 186), rebutting Dandamayev 1986 (F 96). 

% Cited in Stolper 1988 (F 179) 141 n. 32. 

37 On this standard, Dilbat can be considered a southern extension of the region; see Stolper 1992 
(F 187). According to Durand Textes babyloniens pl. 6 AO 2569 (dated in or after the eighth year of 
Darius 1I), a case concerning property missing from a temple in Dilbat was brought before an 


assembly of the temple Esagil and the district governor at Babylon. 
38 Gibson 1972 (F 104) 5of, ef, 253f; Adams 1981 (F 73) 191 fig. 4o; McEwan 1983 (F 139) 121f. 
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Achaemenid residential areas excavated at Kish and Babylon would 
suggest. Many others deal with the control and exploitation of 
agricultural properties, naming fifteen canals and thirty-five villages and 
small towns. Two archives record commercial agricultural operations of 
a type and perhaps cf.a scale comparable to the enterprise of the 
Murashüs at Nippur.# The sorts of property they deal with correspond 
to those mentioned in Quintus Curtius' account of events around 
Babylon after Alexander’s death (x.8.11—13): the hinterland of Babylon 
was organized in villages and estates, sufficiently numerous and pro- 
ductive to support the city. The shift of population away from the old 
cities along the Euphrates may already have begun, but the demands of 
the provincial and imperial centres at Babylon must have retarded the 
process, and the general suggestion of the available texts is that much of 
this region was still well settled and exploited throughout the late 
Achaemenid reigns. 

The status of Sippar, the north-westernmost of the old cities of the 
alluvium, is uncertain. There is archaeological survey evidence of 
Achaemenid settlement and irrigation at Sippar itself and in its vicinity. 
At Abu Qubür, about ro km north west of Sippar, traces of occupation 
in the Achaemenid period occur on all areas of a 55-hectare mound; a 
large public building was built there near the end of the period.*! Known 
texts from the voluminous archives of the temple Ebabbar end early in 
Xerxes’ reign, and the latest published private archival text (Durand 
Textes babyloniens pl. x AO 1729) is dated in Xerxes' sixth year. Yet Sippar 
was still an important centre at the end of the Achaemenid period, to 
judge by its mention in the astronomical diary that records Alexander's 
approach to Babylon (see above, pp. 24of). There are texts from Sippar 
dated as late as Artaxerxes I,42 but since none is available, no assessment 
of the adjacent late Achaemenid landscape can be made. Similarly, there 
is no textual counterpart to the archaeological evidence for growing 
Neo-Babylonian and Achaemenid settlement in the Diyala region, 
despite Strabo's allusion (xv1.1.4) to a palace of.Darius I in the area 
between the Lower Zab and the Diyala. 

In sum, most of the old cities of Babylonia were still active centres of 
legal and commercial activity. Traffic among them was unimpeded. 
Some were surrounded by well-developed hinterlands dotted with 
numerous villages and somewhat fewer small towns, and sustained by 
large, regular irrigation grids. The decline of the extreme south was 


39 Moorey 1978 (F 142) 179; Reuther 1926 (F 164) 34f, 147f. 

# On the Tattannu archive, see Van Driel 1987 (F 197) 176—9 and 1986 (F 198) 10, with additions 
in Stolper 1990 (F 185). On the Kasr archive see Stolper 1987 (F 178) and 1990 (F 183). 

4t Adams 1981 (F 73) 191 fig. 40; Gasche ef al. 1989 (F 102) 5, 6f, 24. 

#2 Walker and Collon 1980 (F 204) 96. 43 Adams 1981 (F 73) 192. 
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offset by the increasing use of lands in the east, along the Tigris. Whether 
or not Babylonia as a whole prospered, some elements of Babylonian 
society certainly did, and the region was equipped to support a large 
resident population, a growing number of landlords holding estates and 
entitlements from the imperial government, and the demands for taxes 
and manpower made by the imperial government itself. 


III. TENURE, EXTRACTION AND CONTROL 


One of the keys to the control and exploitation of the province was a 
pattern of land-grants propagated by the early Achaemenids and 
especially well attested in texts from later Achaemenid reigns. The 
relationships among its elements can be traced best in texts from Nippur, 
but the elements appear in late Achaemenid texts from all parts of 
Babylonia. 

The distinctive units of this pattern were smallholdings called *bow 
lands’, ‘horse lands’, and ‘chariot lands’, that is, properties intended to 
support archers (infantrymen), cavalrymen, and chariot crews. They 
were occupied by groups of agnatic relatives, on condition of military 
service and payment of an annual tax. The regular service obligation was 
often commuted to equivalent payment, although actual service might 
still be required and some texts therefore record the provisioning of 
soldiers called up from such tenancies.# The properties could be leased 
or pawned, and shares in them were transmitted by inheritance, but they 
were not normally alienable. The few legal records in which the 
proprietorship of such holdings was transferred involve extraordinary 
circumventions.# Judging by the rents drawn from them, such tenancies 
were small. The characteristic terminology that names them appears 
sporadically in the earliest Achaemenid reigns (CAH tv? 128-9), but the 
properties figure as the objects of legal transactions with increasing 
frequency in texts from the reign of Darius I on, and above all in the 
Murashü texts. 

The Murashü texts (and a few texts from other sources) show these 
smallholdings and their occupants as organized into groups called hafrus. 


# Cardascia 1951 (F 83) 99; Joannès 1982 (F 116) rof. UET 4 109 (25/1V/8 Artaxerxes II), records 
an agreement to provision a substitute soldier to discharge obligations at a royal muster, but 
without explicit mention of a property encumbered by these obligations. 

55 UCP 9/3 271ff (a uniquely detailed account of the equipment for a mounted warrior called up 
for royal service) presupposes a prior adoption transferring a share in a ‘horse land” to the Murashü 
family; VAS 6 188 records such an adoption, the adopted parties receiving a share of a ‘bow land’ in 
perpetuity on condition of their discharging the incumbent service obligations; Durand Textes 
babyloniens pl. 43f. AO 17611 appears to record the sale of a limited interest in a ‘bow land’ (see 
Joannès 1982 (F 116) 94ff). 

# Durand Textes babyloniens pl. 52 AO 17645 records the dimensions of several parts of a single 
‘bow land’, totalling about 13 hectares; see Joannes 1982 (F 116) 84. 
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The term is of uncertain etymology; it is probably an Aramaic or Iranian 
loan-word. It is not well attested before the reign of Artaxerxes I, so the 
institution that it labels may have been newly introduced (or else 
reorganized and renamed) under the late Achaemenids.?’ Each hatru was 
overseen by a superintendent responsible for allocating the constituent 
properties and for collecting the incumbent taxes and services. Texts 
from the Nippur region mention more than sixty such groups. Some are 
named for military, administrative, craft and agricultural occupations, 
others for estates and administrative installations to which their 
members were attached, and others for the local or ethnic origins of their 
members, including groups from Iran, India, Anatolia and other parts of 
the empire, but also indigenous Babylonians. This regime was extended 
to some of the central institutions of pre-Achaemenid Babylonian 
society, embracing temple personnel and property (see below, p. 250) 
and elements of the urban population.48 

Many smallholders were also subject to a higher level of control. The 
Murashü texts mention estates, also granted by the crown, including 
manors called by the names of their proprietors (some of them qualified 
as officials or princes), manors named for social ranks ('estate of the 
queen’, ‘estate of the crown prince’, without mention of the proprietors' 
names), and ‘administrative estates’, that is, blocks of property commit- 
ted to the support of permanent state offices or institutions (e.g. 
‘equerry’s estate’, ‘treasury’). Some hafrus were demonstrably subordi- 
nate to these estates. 

The proprietors of such estates included leading figures in contempor- 
ary political history: Parysatis, Arsames, Menostanes and Artoxares, all 
active participants in the succession crisis of 425/4 B.c. In Babylonian 
legal transactions they were represented by their bailiffs or agents, 
mostly Babylonians. When the upheavals of 425/4 eliminated some 
courtiers and promoted others, the control of some smallholders’ 
organizations and administrative estates was transferred from promi- 
nent supporters of the losing factions to prominent allies of the 
successful contender for the throne. The proprietorship of large estates 
and the control of administrative establishments were, if not matters of 


47 The word may occur as a common noun, without the late Achaemenid administrative 
connotations, as early as 544 B.C. (YOS 19 125 ap. Beaulieu 1988 (F 77) 38 (4/XII/11 Nabonidus)), 
and as a place name in the reign of Xerxes (OECT 10 184 (Hursagkalama, 4/V1/19 Xerxes), cf. Dar. 
477 (19/—/18 Darius II(?)). The institution may also be older than the attested appearances of the 
word; see CAH 1v? 128 n. 123 and Van Driel 1989 (F 200) 207. 

48 Stolper 1988 (F 179) 131 with references; also CT 44 82 (Babylon, 27/V/36 Artaxerxes), see Van 
Driel 1989 (F 200) z10. At Nippur, the men who oversaw townsmen's ‘bow lands’ and collected 
rents on them even held the same titles as the superintendents of hafrus (Babylonian Labo): Stolper 
1988 (F 179) 131-8, against Zadok 1978 (F 214) 275, Oppenheim 1985 (F 156) 569 n. z and others who 
treat the holders of this and kindred titles as city-governors. 
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immediate political importance to the royal court, at least among the 
prerogatives of political success. 

While the Great Kings parcelled out some of Babylonia's real wealth 
and production in this way, they reserved other resources for them- 
selves. Some texts refer explicitly to crown lands. More importantly, the 
crown controlled the major elements of the irrigation network, the 
limiting resource of all Babylonian agriculture. These properties pro- 
duced crown income from the direct use or lease of land and perhaps also 
from the sale or lease of water-rights. Their local overseers were the 
crown’s agents or contractors.‘ 

The role of other forms of tenure in the late Achaemenid regime is less 
plain. Some texts mention temple lands, occasionally supervised by 
crown agents rather than by temple personnel. Some mention holdings 
called, literally, ‘hand property”, smallholdings assigned by the crown or 
by temple agencies, but without clearly documented fiscal or military 
encumbrances.9? Some mention ‘royal grants’ of agricultural property or 
urban real estate, again without indication of encumbrances.°! Still 
others mention land supervised by bailiffs acting for proprietors of 
unspecified social or political status; at least some of these proprietors 
were surely members of a provincial landed gentry that included both 
Babylonians and Iranians. Records of real-estate sales and references to 
them are scarce, and very few of them deal with agricultural properties, 
but the exceptions demonstrate the continued existence of outright 
private property, without restrictions on alienation, though they do not 
clarify the importance of such tenure in local or provincial economies.*? 

The direct exploitation of land rarely needed formal documentation. 
It is chiefly because proprietors sometimes leased or pawned their 
holdings to commercial contractors that elements of late Achaemenid 
tenure appear in the textual record. Some of these contractors operated 
on a large scale, and the best documented of them is the Murasht firm, 


49 The characteristic title of the lower rank of agents who controlled canals and crown lands in 
the Nippur region, Babylonian Ja mubbi sūti Ja nar NN, literally ‘{man] in charge of revenues [ot: 
rents] from such-and-such a canal’, is formally similar to the titles of the individuals who controlled 
temple /atifundia in sixth-century Uruk and Sippar, and the latter were commercial contractors who 
paid annual rents to the temple administration and/or to the crown. Overseers of canals and crown 
properties may have stood in a similar relationship to the crown (cf. Van Driel 1987 (F 197) 173 and 
1989 (F 200) 215), but no leases issued to them are extant. 

50 Ries 1976 (F 165) 38f; Joannès 1982 (F 116) 11ff. 

51 Eilers 1940 (F 18) 107, FuB 14 29 No. 21, OECT ro 192, Kelsey 89490, Y BC 11586; see Stolper 
1992 (F 187). 

52 E.g. Durand Textes babyloniens pl. 41f. ao 17612; UET 4 18; ZKM 4 pl. after 258, F. Cf. Oelsner 
1974 (F 148) 1055f and 1987 (F 155) 122f, Stolper 1992 (F 187) 126. A text from Ur confirms that 
single individuals might hold both crown grants and private lands, since it includes a clause in which 
one party renounces any claim to the other parties' land held from the king and any property held 
independently of the king (UET 4 194, 5/X/39 Artaxerxes I or II). 
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active at Nippur in the last half of the fifth century. Members of the firm 
held extensive properties outright, but most of their records deal with 
operations of lease and credit. They rented land from smallholders and 
estate owners. They rented land, water-rights, and sometimes equip- 
ment and farm-hands from crown agents. They subleased these items to 
their own tenants, also supplying draft animals and seed. They paid rents 
to their landlords and they paid the taxes due from rented smallholdings. 
Furthermore, they supplied short-term credit to smallholders, with the 
use of the holdings commonly pledged to secure the debt. When debtors 
defaulted, more land came under the firm's control without additional 
costs to the firm in rents. Most of the firm's income was in the form of 
crops; most of its outlays were in silver. The firm therefore had some 
means of converting crops into cash, perhaps selling produce to the 
urban population, but the process is not documented. 

The Murasht firm's operations made adjustments between the juridi- 
cal pattern of tenure and the actual pattern of land use. They permitted 
some beneficiaries of crown grants to convert their holdings into sources 
of cash rents. They assured the regular payment of taxes, again in cash, 
even when the smallholders from whom the taxes were due were 
impoverished or indebted. And since the Murashüs could combine 
smaller parcels of land into larger ones without regard for juridical status 
and could supply them with water-rights and equipment that were 
difficult for small farmers to obtain otherwise, they rationalized and 
perhaps intensified local production. 

By fostering production and facilitating extraction, the Murashüs 
enriched the Achaemenid government. Nevertheless, such general 
benefits were obtained at specific costs. Some texts deal with distrained 
debtors held in the Murashüs’ workhouses.5 One records litigation over 
the predatory, even lawless behaviour of the firm's representatives.>4 
Above all, the many texts that record loans to smallholders actually 
reflect defaults; the smallholders were reduced to long-term indebted- 
ness.55 These defaults are an indication that the economic conditions 
under which the firm prospered kept many smallholders in precarious 
circumstances. If Mesopotamia experienced overall growth under the 
Achaemenids, the Murashü archive suggests that the results were not 
enjoyed equally even among direct beneficiaries of the Achaemenid 
government. As the firm acquired effective control over pledged 
smallholdings, its operations, however useful they were for the produc- 
tion of crops and taxes, became oppressive to the lowest order of the 


53 See Cardascia 195 1 (F 83) 161-5. 5* BE ro 9; see Cardascia 1951 (F 83) 183. 

55 Otherwise Van Driel 1987 (F 197) 175 (suggesting that many of the unpaid notes are the 
product of a conjectured remission of debts at the beginning of the reign of Darius II) and 1989 (F 
200) 223f (suggesting that the notes are merely stale documents recording bad debts). 
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government's beneficiaries. Despite this contradiction, the Achaemenid 
government not only tolerated the firm's operations for more than thirty 
years, but actually fostered them, as princes and state agencies extended 
their patronage to the firm. 

The Murashü archive may reflect some circumstances untypical of 
Babylonia at large, but it is clear that other firms of commercial 
contractors were active in Babylonia. A Murashü text (BE 9 28) refers to 
another such contractor in the Nippur region; the Tattannu archive 
documents large-scale commercial contracting of date cultivation in the 
vicinity of Borsippa during the reigns of Xerxes and Artaxerxes I and 
probably later; and the remains of a private archive from Hursagkalama, 
also from the reigns of Xerxes and Artaxerxes I, include texts that reflect 
the leasing and subleasing of property belonging to lranian estate- 
holders and of temple property controlled by an individual with an 
Iranian name.56 The Kasr archive includes transactions from the region 
around Babylon, Borsippa and Cutha, similar in kind to the Murasht 
firm's operations and roughly contemporary with them. 

Members of leading business families sometimes travelled to the 
imperial residences (one of the Murashüs to Susa and one of the 
Tattannus to Ecbatana, both in the reign of Darius IL,57 as members of 
the Egibi firm had travelled to the vicinity of Persepolis in the 520s 
(CAH 1v? 117)), but if political connexions or occasions lay behind these 
trips they are not expressed. The Kasr archive, however, is suggestive 
about the relationship between such businesses and the provincial 
government. During the Neo-Babylonian and Persian periods, the Kasr 
mound at Babylon had become a sort of acropolis where residential 
palaces and centres of government were located, and the Kasr archive is 
so named because it was stored there. The link between the archive and 
the provincial government was one of the principals in the business that 
produced the archive, the governor Bélshunu (Belesys, see above, pp. 
238f). Belshunu may have used his political status to develop the 
business of lease and credit recorded in the Kasr texts, but it is also 
possible that the business antedated his political career, that the Achae- 
menid rulers recruited a local entrepreneur into the upper ranks of their 
political administration, and that the commercial house that supported 
Belshunu thus became a functional counterpart of the Babylonian 
domains that supported influential aristocrats. 

The status of the Babylonian temples in the late Achaemenid provin- 
cial regime is uncertain. Published legal and administrative texts from 
the great temple archives of Uruk and Sippar come to an end in the reigns 
of Darius I and Xerxes I, respectively, and no inscriptions recording late 


% OECT 10 191 and 192; for other texts from the same archive see Joannés 1988 (F 118) 360. 
57 Stolper 1990 (F 185) and 1992 (F 186). 
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Achaemenid temple construction or endowments are extant. Neverthe- 
less, late Achaemenid textual evidence on the property and personnel of 
Babylonian temples is ubiquitous and diverse, not only in the records of 
the temples themselves, but in private legal documents.58 The disjointed 
information produces no orderly image of any late Achaemenid 
Babylonian temple. It does, however, demonstrate what the more 
abundant information on the temples of Seleucid and Arsacid Uruk and 
Babylon leads one to suppose: that established temples continued to exist 
throughout Babylonia under the later Achaemenids, not only as cult 
centres, but also as social units with dependent populations and 
extensive administrative staffs, and as economic units with widespread 
real property, diverse sources of income, and facilities for accumulating 
and redistributing their wealth. 

The temples had long been inviting targets for royal intervention, and 
there was no reason for the later Achaemenids to abandon the control 
that their predecessors had exerted. A few documents indicate some of 
the means of control. In texts from the Murashü archive, the leasing of 
property called ‘land of the god Bél’ was overseen by the same set of 
functionaries who handled crown lands and crown-controlled water- 
ways, reflecting direct government claims on temple holdings.5? Other 
Murashü texts record rents paid for land of oblates of the god Bel to a 
supervisor of the oblates who was comparable in title and function to the 
supervisors of batrus (PBS 2/1 94and 211, TuM 2-3 182). Texts from Ur 
(UET 4 41, 42, 53) refer to land characterized simultaneously as property 
of the god Sin and as ‘bow land’, and others (UET 4 48 and 49) mention 
taxes due from oblates, using the Iranian loan-word (Babylonian bars 
from Iranian bara-) that elsewhere labels taxes due from the holders of 
‘bow lands’. A text of uncertain provenance (BM 13249) refers explicitly 
to ‘bow lands’ held by oblates of the god Bel. This modest information 
suggests that the Achaemenid government incorporated some temples 
into a general system of government-regulated tenure, treating them as 
functional counterparts of the administrative estates that supported 
permanent state offices, allotting to temple dependants holdings of the 
same kinds, with the same encumbrances, as those that supported the 
dependants of other estates.60 There is no evidence, however, that a 
significant measure of control over the temples was awarded to figures of 
high political rank, like those to whom other domains were granted. 

The elements in this regime were not new to Mesopotamia. The 
assignment of income-producing allotments, the distribution of admi- 
nistrative prerogatives to members of a ruling elite, state intervention in 


38 Stolper 1989 (F 181) 295—6 with references. 59 See Stolper 1985 (F 177) 42f. 
99 Joannés 1982 (F 116) 25 and 45 observes evidence of this process as early as the reign of Darius 
I. See Stolper 1988 (F 179) 139f. 
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temple administration, and commercial manipulations of state- 
controlled property were all venerable in Mesopotamian states and were 
constitutive features of Neo-Babylonian society and economy.f! The 
nature of the regime in late Achaemenid texts, however, does not reflect 
the concerns of a Mesopotamian state, but those of the continental 
empire to which Mesopotamia was now subject. 

The smallholdings supported a military reserve. Indeed, to judge by 
the terms for the allotments, this may once have been the primary 
rationale of such grants. They were also a means of placing new settlers 
in Babylonia, and of maintaining, monitoring and extending cultivation. 
Above all, they were a means of extraction: they supported labour for 
state agencies and for state-assigned manors, and they returned a large 
part of their production in taxes. A text from Nippur (Durand Textes 
babyloniens pl. 50 AO 17637) appears to list the annual taxes paid by some 
constituents of a single hatru; the total is thirty-three minas of silver. If 
this amount is typical, the sixty-odd known batrus of the Nippur region 
alone paid more than 3o Babylonian talents of silver in taxes each year. 

The manorial organization superimposed on the smallholdings was a 
distributive device. It conferred real wealth on the king’s friends, it was a 
means of assigning the control of some locally important administrative 
units (such as the royal ‘treasury’, and the ‘equerry’s estate’ mentioned in 
the Murashü texts), and it was a means of transferring some crown 
income — that is, the taxes and labour of smallholders — directly to 
members of the ruling classes without centralized redistributive agen- 
cies. It did not merely create a provincial landed gentry, but, as the 
Murashü texts show, it also supported members of an imperial aristoc- 
racy close to the politics of the Achaemenid court. It conferred on them 
wealth and administrative responsibility, and consequently some effec- 
tive political power in the province. 

This distribution of power must have put restraints on provincial 
governors. It is common to view Achaemenid satraps as virtual 
sovereigns in their territories, granted a high degree of political 
autonomy in order to ensure the internal coherence of the provinces. 
Nevertheless, when significant local resources were controlled by 
individuals like Parysatis, Artoxares, Arsames and princes of the royal 
house, the governor of Babylonia must have required political negotia- 
tion and competition, both in the province and at the imperial court, to 
maintain his control. Hence, the distribution of manors was not only a 
way of rewarding the king’s friends but also of checking his potential 
rivals. (Xen. Cyr. vrir.6.5—20, imputes similar policies to Cyrus the 
Great.) 

Babylonian legal texts, however, give little explicit information on 


61 Van Driel 1989 (F 200). 
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satrapal government, or even on the names and titles of the governors. 
Murashü texts from the reign of Artaxerxes I mention Artar&me, giving 
him no title but naming him as the father of Manushtänu, the latter 
entitled ‘prince’ (war biti, a Babylonian loan-translation from an Iranian 
word). This can only be Artarius, according to Ctesias (FGrH 688 
F 14.41) the brother of Artaxerxes, the father of Menostanes, and the 
governor of Babylonia.62 Murashü texts from the reign of Darius II 
mention Gubaru, entitled ‘governor of Babylon’ or ‘governor of the 
land of Akkad’,® possibly the Gobryas who was one of Artaxerxes Ils 
commanders at the battle of Cunaxa (Xen. An. 1.7.12). No extant 
Babylonian texts mention the other late Achaemenid governors Herodo- 
tus names (Zopyrus 11.159; Megapanos v11.62; Tritantaichmes, 1.192) — 
or late Achaemenid successors of the Iranian ‘treasurers’ attested at 
Babylon in earlier reigns.* 

Moreover, the usual Babylonian terms for 'governor', like their 
Iranian counterpart ‘satrap’, may denote not only the provincial gover- 
nor, but also a district subgovernor.® This was the case with Bélshunu 
(Belesys), who held the titles ‘governor of Babylon’ before and during 
the time when Gubaru (Gobryas) was governor of Babylonia,66 and may 
have been entitled ‘satrap’ still earlier.67 There are a few other references 
to such subgovernors, also with Babylonian names. The satrapal 
government appears, therefore, to have echoed some of the organization 
of aristocratic estates: as in other satrapies, the provincial governors 
were normally Iranians of high social rank; they delegated the routine 
conduct of local affairs to district officials recruited within the province. 


62 The earliest mention of Artaréme is BE 9 39, dated 26/V1I/34 Artaxerxes I; the latest, naming a 
Babylonian subordinate entitled ‘law-officer’ (databara), PBS 2/1 185, dated 2/VII/1 Darius II, may 
be posthumous. 

63 The two titles were synonymous and no political significance should be imputed to the 
variation between them (see Stolper 1987 (F 178) 397 n. 38, against, e.g. Schwenzner 1925 (F 58) 247; 
Oppenheim 1985 (F 156) 564). * Dandamayev 1968 (F 15). 

65 Babylonian pihätu, pabatu and cognate titles: see Stolper 1989 (F 181) z9of. The synonym 
muma’ iru does not appear in legal texts, but its use under the Achaemenids is implicit in the mention 
of muma'irütu, ‘governorship, satrapy’, beside Babylonian administrative titles (masennu, rab ummu) 
in an astronomical diary from the reign of Artaxerxes II (Sachs and Hunger 1988 (F 172) No. -366 A 
ii 8). 

6 Earliest: YBC 11550, —/—/2 or 3 Darius Il; latest; FuB 14 11 No. 1, 12/I/9 Darius II; both 
from the Kasr archive. 

67 McEwan LB Tablets 48, from Nippur, 18/X/35 Artaxerxes I (?); for the date see Stolper 1987 (F 
178) 399 n. 47, 1988 (F 179) 150-1, 1989 (F 181) 291 n. r despite Zadok 1984 (F 217) 73f, 1986 (F 2174) 
285f, and CAH 1v? 154. 

$8 A Kasr text (YBC 11554, —/XII/2 Artaxerxes II [?]) mentions Eriba, entitled ‘governor of 
Babylon’. A Murashü text (PBS 2/1 2, 11/—faccession year Darius II) mentions Siha', entitled 
‘satrap’. A text from Shatir (Durand, Textes babyloniens pl. 43 ao 17611, 1/1X/42 Artaxerxes II) 
mentions a field belonging to an unnamed ‘governor’, (Sakin témi) and a text from the Murasha 
archive (PBS 2/1 198) mentions an ‘estate of the governor’ (Jain mati). The last two titles may be 
anachronisms embedded in place names. 
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To judge by the case of Belshunu, some district officials, like the 
supervisors of some estates and hafrus, might weather political distur- 
bances more easily than their aristocratic superiors. 

Yet the actual conduct of satrapal government is not well docu- 
mented. Bélshunu was involved in the adjudication of a dispute over 
missing temple property (see n. 37). His superior Gobryas may have 
supervised the crown agents who managed the use of canals and crown 
lands.9 A Murashü text (PBS 2/1 21) refers vaguely to the possibility of 
legal action brought before ‘the king, the satrap, or a judge'. Otherwise, 
the legal texts mention judges, law-officers, investigators, messengers 
and other judicial and administrative functionaries. They have both 
Iranian and Babylonian names, both Iranian and Babylonian titles. Some 
held grants of land. A few are explicitly called subordinates of the 
governors, and others surely belonged to bureaus of the satrapal regime. 
But they appear chiefly in passive roles, as witnesses to legal transactions, 
and the texts do not clarify the organization of government services. 

This information on tenure and control does not corroborate Xeno- 
phon's schematic description of a satrapal regime (Oec. 1v.4-11) in any 
detail, but it does suggest, as Xenophon does, a decentralized regime. At 
the apex of both provincial government and manorial tenure, imperial 
aristocrats tied the province closely to the Achaemenid court. At a lower 
level, indigenous functionaries helped to insulate provincial arrange- 
ments — and, above all, the province's ability to produce revenue — from 
the occasional political shocks that originated in imperial politics. 


IV. BABYLONIAN SOCIETY AND CULTURE UNDER ACHAEMENID 
INFLUENCE 


The Assyrian and Babylonian empires had brought foreign populations 
into Mesopotamia by immigration and deportation, and by recruiting 
defeated soldiers into imperial forces. The Achaemenid empire extended 
the areas on which these processes drew and late Achaemenid Babylon- 
ian texts are rich in evidence of foreign presence. They sometimes give 
individuals ethnic labels (Persian, Median, Magian, Egyptian), and 
sometimes mention settlements named with ethnic terms (e.g. Village of 
Carians) or named for distant towns (e.g. Gaza, Ashkelon).7! Some 
hatru organizations have foreign ethnic or local names (e.g. Lydians, 
Urartians, Melitenians, Carians, Cimmerians, Tyrians, Indians); most 
such groups probably began as foreign military units resettled in 
Babylonia. Above all, the texts abound with personal names of Iranian, 


© Stolper 1985 (F 177) 48f. 
% See CAH tv? 133; also OECT 10 404 (Cambyses); OECT 10 406 (Nebuchadnezzar IV). 
N Zadok 1978 (F 213) 61. 
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West Semitic, Anatolian, Egyptian or other non-Babylonian origin. 
Such names appear throughout the Achaemenid period, but the evi- 
dence rarely fixes the date of arrival of individual groups with any 
precision. The growing frequency of foreign names despite signs of 
acculturation suggests continuous movements into Babylonia. 

Names of foreign origin, though they should indicate that the 
individuals who bore them had some present or past connexion with 
immigrant groups, are doubtful indicators of ethnicity. It may be a sign 
of ethnic cohesion that some legal texts record transactions conducted 
among people with non-Babylonian names and witnessed by others with 
names of related linguistic origin, but apart from hatru names indications 
that foreigners formed identifiable, self-regulating ethnic enclaves are 
scarce.’2 Babylonian legal texts record specifically Babylonian behav- 
iour, and individuals with foreign names appear in the same roles as 
individuals with Babylonian names. 

The most distinctive of the foreign elements are Iranians, a small but 
growing minority of the Babylonian population in late Achaemenid 
reigns.7? Some are named as the occupants of ‘bow lands’ (particularly in 
the Murashü texts). Many are named as landholders represented by 
bailiffs or stewards, the latter usually with Babylonian names. Some of 
these landholders and many other individuals with Iranian names were 
administrative or judicial officers, bearing titles of both Iranian and 
Babylonian origin. Occasionally, men with Iranian names appear as 
agents of commercial firms," or as outright chattel slaves, bought and 
sold by Babylonians (Patiridata, McEwan LB Tablets 35). That is, by late 
Achaemenid times Iranians (or at least individuals with Iranian names) 
were to be found at almost all identifiable levels of Babylonian society. 
The staffs and dependants of Babylonian temples, among whom Iranian 
names are as yet unattested, are the only apparent exception.” 

Iranians did not, however, monopolize any role within those areas of 
Babylonian society and government that are discernible in legal texts. 
Individuals with Babylonian names also appear as smallholders and 
estate owners. Among the bearers of the Iranian administrative title or 
honorific #starbaru (of uncertain significance), men with Iranian and non- 
Iranian names occur in roughly equal numbers.” Bearers of the 

72 Eph‘al 1978 (F 99) 76-83; cf. a possible reference to ‘free citizens of Caria(?)’ in VAT 16045 
(cited in Eilers 1940 (F 373) 189 n. 1), and the remarks of Zadok 1984 (F 217) 67. The bond among 
people with Egyptian names and patronyms whose transactions with each other are recorded in a 
group of Babylonian texts from late Achaemenid Susa is perhaps not identification with an ethnic 
enclave but a common subordination to the service or household of a single official; see Joannès 
1990 (F 122) 178. 73 See Zadok 1977 (F 211) with additions in 1981-2 (F 216) 139. 

74 [n the Murashü firm, Tirakam, son of Bagapanu; see Cardascia 1951 (F 83) 12. 

75 But in OECT ro 191 (Hursagkalama, 14/1/4 Artaxerxes 1) land held by an individual with an 


Iranian name, Bahameri, is called property of the Babylonian god Zababa, one of the principal gods 
of Kish. 76 Eilers 1940 (F 18) 83-9. 
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Babylonian title ‘judge’ include men with Iranian names, but more with 
Babylonian names.” Individuals with the Iranian title databara, roughly 
‘law-officer’, have both Iranian and Babylonian names.’8 Iranians cer- 
tainly constituted the empire's ruling aristocracy, and in Mesopotamia as 
elsewhere they dominated the uppermost political posts, but, being a 
small minority in a region with well-established juridical and administra- 
tive practices, they shared lower juridical and administrative posts with 
Babylonians, and some of them were simply part of the subject 
population of the province. Like other foreign populations in Babylonia, 
Iranians — at least those of modest economic status — were prone to 
acculturation; hence, many individuals with Iranian patronyms or ethnic 
labels had non-Iranian given names. Acculturation was far less pro- 
nounced among Iranians of high status in Anatolia, and the same was 
probably true of Iranian members of the political elite in Babylonia. 

The other conspicuous 'foreign' populations in late Achaemenid 
Babylonia were West Semites, including small numbers of Arabs 
(identified not only by personal names, but also by place-names and a 
hatru-name), Phoenicians, and Jews (identifiable only by their personal 
names), and large numbers of Arameans.”? 

The Aramaicizing of Mesopotamia had already been under way for 
centuries; the Achaemenid conquests had accelerated the process, 
spreading the use of Aramaic as a language of recording and administ- 
ration. Marks of this continuing process are abundant in late Achaeme- 
nid Babylonian texts. There are frequent references to functionaries 
called sepira, itself an Aramaic loan-word, properly indicating a scribe 
competent in both Aramaic and cuneiform recording, and commonly 
used to indicate literate administrative or commercial agents, but not 
applied to the scribes who drafted cuneiform tablets. Aramaic ‘dockets’ 
— short texts inked or incised on cuneiform tablets to identify or 
summarize their contents — are increasingly frequent on tablets of the 
fifth century.8 Cuneiform texts occasionally refer to documents written 
on leather or parchment; these were certainly in Aramaic, and some of 
the lacunae in our documentation may result from the partial replace- 
ment of cuneiform recording on clay tablets with Aramaic recording on 
perishable materials. Nevertheless, most allusions to leather documents 
do not refer to legal records of the kinds represented by surviving 


7 Cardascia 1951 (F 83) zof; Eilers 1940 (F 18) 108; McEwan LB Tablets 35; BM 54091 (see 
Stolper 1991 (F 184)). 

78 BM 30136, cited in Zadok 1977 (F 212) 107; 2 As 279:19 (collated by M. A. Dandamayev); BE 
9 82—84, PBS 2/1 1, 34, 185 (all referring to the same person); Stolper 1985 (F 177) Nos. 55 and 110. 

7? Coogan 1976 (F 91); Zadok 1976 (F 210), 1977 (F 212), 1981 (F 215) 69-79; Bickerman 1978 (F 
362); and others. 

90 Clay 1908 (F 88); Vattioni 1970 (F 202); Jakob-Rost and Freydank 1972 (F 115); Oclsner 1987 (F 
154) 4of. 
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cuneiform texts, but to administrative orders authorizing agents to make 
collections or take legal actions. Government administrative recording 
may have relied more heavily on perishable Aramaic records, but such 
documents probably formed only a small component of private 
Babylonian archives. 

Neither late Achaemenid Babylonian texts nor the earlier administra- 
tive records from Persepolis use ‘Aramean’ as an ethnic label. Classical 
mentions of ‘Assyrian characters’ almost certainly refer to Aramaic, and 
Elamite texts from Persepolis explicitly designate as Babylonians the 
scribes writing on leather, presumably in Aramaic.8! Hence, even 
though it is unlikely that Babylonian survived as a widely spoken 
language, the use of Aramaic script and language was not a marker of 
ethnicity but a trait of Mesopotamian behaviour. Judged by the 
uncertain standard of personal names, people of West Semitic extraction 
were always a minority in late Achaemenid Babylonia. Judged by the 
same standard, the majority population was Babylonian, regardless of its 
spoken language. 

This population maintained the cuneiform writing of Mesopotamian 
languages both in utilitarian and in scholarly applications. Competence 
in cuneiform recording was not restricted to professional scribes, for late 
Achaemenid texts were sometimes drafted by parties to the transactions 
they record.8? The continuity of scholarship is documented in archives 
from Borsippa, Nippur and Uruk that include manuscripts dated in late 
Achaemenid reigns. They are exemplars of texts from the main stream of 
Mesopotamian scholarly tradition: lexical texts, diagnostic omens, 
commentaries, hymns and rituals.8? They prefigure the more extensive 
scholarly collections from Seleucid Babylonia. 

Similarly, the flowering of Babylonian astronomy manifest in the 
astronomical texts from Seleucid and Arsacid reigns relied on develop- 
ments in late Achaemenid reigns. In the larger and earlier of the two 
major archives of late Babylonian astronomical texts, from Babylon 
itself, texts increase steadily in number from the middle of the fifth 
century B.C. to a peak in the second century B.C.?^ In particular, although 
the earliest extant datable astronomical diary is from 652 B.c., diaries 
begin to occur in significant numbers only from the beginning of the 
fourth century, recording observations of astronomical and meteoro- 
logical phenomena and monthly summaries of the silver prices of 
commodities (including records of significant intra-monthly price fluc- 

81 Hallock 1973 (F 28) 322; Stolper 1984 (F 176) 305. 

82 E.g. TuM 2-3 63 (Nippur, Xerxes; promissory note with debtor as scribe); VAS 3 189 
(Borsippa, Artaxerxes); Moore Michigan Coll. so (Borsippa, Darius II; receipt with recipient as 
scribe); see Joannès 1982 (F 116) 8o. 


83 Hunger 1968 (F 113) Nos. 112, 119, 120f, 123-355; Joannès 1982 (F 116) 65 Oelsner 1982 (F 15 1) 
and 1983 (F 152) 249. % Sachs 1948 (F 168) 271f; Neugebauer 1967 (F 145) 965 with fig. 1. 
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tuations), river levels, and occasional political or religious events D: The 
nineteen-year intercalation cycle — that is the Metonic cycle that persisted 
in Islamic and western medieval astronomy — was fixed in Babylonian 
calendaric notation during the first third of the fourth century, having 
been apparently known and followed with rare deviations since 498 
B.C.8 It is imprecise to assert that the zodiac was invented in fifth- 
century Babylonia, since the names of the zodiacal constellations had 
become traditional at least as early as the seventh century, but the 
division of the ecliptic into twelve houses of thirty degrees each is first 
attested in Babylonian texts from the second quarter of the fifth 
century.87 This innovation was one of the preconditions of horoscopic 
astrology, and the earliest Babylonian horoscopes appear at the end of 
the fifth century.88 Astronomical advances are perhaps the most import- 
ant cultural contribution of late Achaemenid Babylonia, not only 
because they endured for so long among the foundations of science, but 
also because they were so widely spread among the societies of the time. 
Elements of Babylonian mathematical astronomy (as well as of tra- 
ditional Babylonian divination) appeared in Greece, Egypt and India in 
the fifth and fourth centuries, transmitted by the long-range cultural 
exchanges that the Achaemenid empire brought into effect.9? 

The maturing of Achaemenid imperial rule left a literal imprint on 
Babylonian documents in the form of changes in glyptic style. While seal 
impressions with traditional Neo-Babylonian motifs and style persist on 
tablets from late Achaemenid reigns, impressions with Iranian motifs 
and style become common only in and after the reign of Darius I,” and 
impressions with Greek motifs and style appear sporadically on tablets 
from later Achaemenid reigns.?! These gradual changes in frequency 
reflect increasing access to foreign craftsmen or foreign artistic models, 
but they must also reflect the penetration into everyday behaviour of 
tastes encouraged by imperial authority. 

The very use of seals reflects gradual changes in legal behaviour. In 
late Achaemenid reigns, more seals were applied to legal texts of more 
diverse formal types than in earlier reigns, and the application of many 
witnesses’ seals to individual legal tablets became prevalent.?? These may 
have been internal Babylonian developments, but there are other 


85 Sachs 1974 (F 170) 44-8; Sachs and Hunger 1988 (F 172). 

8 Neugebauer 1975 (H 87) 355. 

87 Aaboe and Sachs 1969 (F 72) 12 Text B (475-457 B.c.); see Neugebauer 1975 (H 87) 593. 

88 JCS6G ,4and Durand Textes babyloniens pl. 52 AO 17649 (see Rochberg-Halton 1989 (F 167) 111— 
14), both 410 B.C. 9? Pingree 1982 (F 163) 617-19. 99 Zettler 1979 (F 218). 

9! E.g. TuM 2-3 pl. 98 No. XXVII and pl. 99 No. LV, Legrain 1925 (F 133) Nos. 971 and 972 (all 
from the Murashü archive); Moore Michigan Coll. 45; FuB 14 14 No. 4, 17 No. 7, OECT 10 140 (all 
from the Kasr archive); McEwan 1982 LB Tablets 35; CBS 1594; FLP 1716; HSM 8414. 

9? Oelsner 1978 (F 150). 
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suggestions of new legal conditions imposed by the Achaemenids. 
Occasional mentions of royal registries of property ownership (includ- 
ing chattels as well as real estate), clauses in some slave-sales requiring 
registration of the document of sale, and clauses in others that mention 
the transfer of the slaves ‘in the royal revenue office’ are the traces of 
Achaemenid taxes and institutions that anticipated the taxes on slave- 
sales extracted by Seleucid rulers and the chreophylakion where sales were 
registered.°3 A Murashü text stipulates flogging and the plucking out of 
the hair and beard as a penalty for default.% Such a corporal penalty is 
not a Babylonian commonplace but a sharp departure from the fines or 
distraints usual in such texts. The passage is both a suggestion of new 
practices and a tantalizing evocation (scarcely a corroboration) of 
Plutarch's claim that Artaxerxes I exempted members of the ruling 
classes from just such punishments (Mor. 173D, cf. Mor. 5654 and Amm. 
Marc. xxx.8.4). 

The most conspicuous marks of Achaemenid influence on Babylonian 
institutional behaviour are the Iranian loan-words that appear in 
Babylonian texts from the outset of Achaemenid rule and increase in 
number from the late reign of Darius I on. Almost all are special to the 
language of legal and administrative practice: titles of officials, honori- 
fics, names of administrative institutions or records. They reflect real 
innovations, since one may assume that the rich idiom of Babylonian 
legal recording adopted these terms only when no precise Babylonian 
equivalent existed. Etymologies provide approximate ranges of mean- 
ing for most of them (yielding generic translations like 'accountant', 
‘investigator’, ‘storehouse’, ‘registry’ and so on). But most of them were 
never common; most label offices or practices that impinged on 
Babylonian business life without being a regular feature of it; hence, the 
real functional relationships that most connoted are uncertain. Surpris- 
ingly few survived in Seleucid Babylonian texts. 

Little can be said of changes in Babylonian religion under Achaeme- 
nid influence. There is no cuneiform corroboration of Berossus’ state- 
ment (FGrH 680 F 11) that Artaxerxes IT introduced a statue cult of 
Anahita in Babylon and in other imperial centres, nor would such 
corroboration be expected if the cult was meant exclusively for resident 
Iranian communities. The prominence of the Anu-cult in Seleucid Uruk 
had its beginnings in the late Achaemenid period, as the personal names 
that contain the divine name Anu in the late Achaemenid documents 
from Uruk imply. 


B Stolper 1977 (F 175) 259ff, see CAH 1V2 132; Stolper 1989 (F 180). 

D Stolper 1985 (F 177) No. 91 (28/—/s Darius II). 

95 Eilers 1940 (B 18); Hinz 1975 (F 35); Zadok 1976 (F 209) 213-18; McEwan 1981 (F 137) 185. 
% See Stolper 1990 (F 182) 561 and passim. 
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The evidence for gauging the overall economic standards of late 
Achaemenid Babylonian society is inadequate. The terms of leases from 
Nippur suggest normal expectations of crop yields that were good to 
very good in comparison to those of large-scale farming in the sixth 
century.” Farm labour was probably in short supply throughout the 
Achaemenid period, and leases in the Murashü archive indicate a local 
situation in which the rental value of land was relatively low and the 
costs of draft animals, water and other inputs relatively high, a situation 
generally unfavourable for small proprietors with limited access to 
capital. Occasional prices scattered among texts from other sources are 
in general agreement. The sale prices of slaves fell in ranges that were 
higher than in the Neo-Babylonian period but not much different from 
the range in the reign of Darius I.°8 Commodity prices indicated in 
astronomical diaries were subject to sharp fluctuations, but the ranges 
within which they varied seem to have abated slightly from the peaks of 
the early fifth century.’ There is no serious evidence of sharp increases in 
interest rates, disruption of markets, or shortages of cash, and none to 
support the commonplace judgment that the period was one of econ- 
omic stagnation and decay. The evidence is generally consonant with 
conditions of overall growth, which were accompanied by fairly high 
levels of taxation, and which were unfavourable for small-scale proprie- 
tors subject to juridical restraints. Secure evaluation of the information, 
however, is impeded by the almost complete lack of evidence on 
investment, wage and ration levels, the conduct of trade and manufac- 
ture, and the basic means of livelihood of any segments of the population 
except those with a direct interest in the exploitation of real estate. 

Babylon itself was an imperial metropolis of growing importance 
under the later Achaemenids. Herodotus’ and Ctesias’ descriptions of 
the city include preposterous characterizations of oriental society, but 
accurate physical depiction, and they represent Babylon as rich and 
populous. A Babylonian chronicle mentions a royal palace at Babylon 
under Artaxerxes (see above, p. 239), and the palaces built by the Neo- 
Babylonian rulers were maintained by the Achaemenids and still 
occupied by Alexander. At some point in the Achaemenid period, a light 
enclosure wall was thrown around the Kasr mound, segregating the 
palaces, the celebrated Ishtar gate, and the processional way from the city 
at large. A small, elegant palace was added on the Kasr, with a columned 
portico and columned hall, coloured pavements, and glazed brick wall 
decoration. It was the work of Artaxerxes II, whose fragmentary 
Elamite inscription is found on pieces of black stone that belonged to the 


D Van Driel 1989 (F 200) 216, 222, and 1990 (F 201) 241-9 expounds the grave uncertainties in 
this evidence and its interpretation. 98 See Stolper 1991 (F 184) 57. 
99 Oelsner 1974 (F 148) 1052f. 
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plinth of a column from the building; other fragments from inscriptions 
of Artaxerxes II were found elsewhere on the site.100 

Imperial crises enhanced the city's importance. It was probably from 
Babylon that Darius II Ochus launched his successful attempt to take the 
imperial throne in 425/4 B.c.; Babylon was the target of Cyrus the 
Younger's unsuccessful attempt in 401; and in the narratives of Arrian 
and Quintus Curtius Babylon overshadows Susa as the principal royal 
residence, the command centre, and the staging area for organized 
Achaemenid resistance to the Macedonian invasion. When Babylon was 
lost, Iranian resistance stiffened, but the Near Eastern empire of the 
Achaemenids ceased to exist. 

10 See CAH rv? 115 n. 16, with references, and cf. MDP 24 127 no. 28 (= A?Sb Elamite). Also 
Weissbach ap. Wetzel ef al. 1957 (F 205) 49 no. 6 (a fragment of an Akkadian version of the same text) 


and 48 no. 1 (a fragment from the processional street on the Kasr with the name of Artaxerxes in Old 
Persian); see also Vallat 1989 (F 194), rebutting Haerinck 1973 (F 111). 
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